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GENESIS OF WISCONSIN’S INCOME TAX LAW 
AN INTERVIEW WITH D. O. KinsMAn 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, in March, 1912, individuals and 
corporations of Wisconsin were for the first time pre- 
sented with blanks requesting them to report their income 
for taxation. This was required by the now well-known in- 
come tax law of 1911. The measure so successfully tapped 
a new source of revenue for the state and attained such 
equity in the distribution of the tax burden that Professor 
William J. Shultz in his American Public Finance and Taz- 
ation declares, ‘it started a new chapter in American fiscal 
history,’ and Dr. Alfred G. Buehler in his Public Finance 
refers to the act as Wisconsin’s ‘epochal income tax.’ Pro- 
fessor Harley L. Lutz of Princeton in his Public Finance 
declares that Wisconsin’s law was so ‘emphatically success- 
ful’ that by 1935 twenty-seven states had followed her ex- 
ample. | 
Failure upon failure had marked all previous attempts of 
the sixteen states that endeavored to tax incomes since 1643, 
when Massachusetts began the movement. So complete and 
so ‘dismal were these failures that the highest authorities on 
taxation were agreed and had repeatedly declared that a 
successful state income tax could not be framed. They not 
only insisted that any: attempt would be futile but enumer- 
ated the reasons why failure was inevitable. In the light of 
this record a question both pertinent and interesting arises: 
How was the Wisconsin law made to attain such marked 
success ? 
This question was recently put to professor D. O. Kins- 
man, now head.of the Department of Economics at Ameri- 
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can university, in Washington, D.C., who is generally known 
to have drawn the measure. He told the interviewer the law 
was built largely out of the debris of previous failures. Dr. 
Kinsman expressed appreciation for the familiar adage that 
the only difference between the difficult and the impossible 
is that it takes a little longer to do the impossible. “This 
principle,’ said he, ‘paves the road to progress.’ He began 
the interesting story by saying that he was drawn into the 
task of drafting the measure because a few years previous, 
for his doctor’s dissertation at the university of Wisconsin, 
he had made an original study of the experiences of the 
forty-eight states in the taxation of incomes, which was pub- 
lished by the American economic association. 

Continuing his story, Professor Kinsman said: “The 
Honorable Robert M. La Follette Sr., for three terms gov- 
ernor of the state, had long advocated an income tax. In 
1908 the state constitution was amended to permit such a 
levy, and in 1911 a bill was introduced into the legislature 
which I was invited to discuss before the joint committee 
of the houses. This I consented to do. Recognizing its mer- 
its, I pointed out what I believed to be serious defects in the 
measure which would make the act unjust and inoperative. 
This greatly pleased the opponents, chiefly the merchants’ 
and manufacturers’ lobby, and greatly displeased Honorable 
Nils P. Haugen, chairman of the state tax commission, who 
I later learned was the author of the bill. 

‘The joint legislative committee decided to lay the meas- 
ure aside and draft a new bill. Dr. Charles McCarthy, the 
organizer and able head of the Legislative reference library, 
reinforced the committee in urging me to take charge of the 
drafting of the new act. The long story of failure beginning 
with the Massachusetts colony’s attempt in 1648 caused me 
to hesitate. But Dr. McCarthy declared that some kind of 
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a measure would be passed anyway, and it ought to be the 
best possible. Governor Francis E. McGovern, in an inter- 
view, promised that no previous state law need be followed 
but an entirely new measure could be attempted. I agreed 
to try, knowing that a serious effort would yield at least a 
new experience. A release from teaching was secured for me 
first for a month, during which the bill was drawn; then for 
a second month, during which hearings were held; and, fi- 
nally, a third, during which the measure was put through the 
legislature. 

‘Believing the states were to have a serious experience 
with income taxation I had suggested two years before the 
enactment of the Wisconsin law the establishment of “‘a com- 
mission to make a thorough study of both home and foreign 
experience in the field, with a view to framing a law.”* But 
events were moving rapidly, and time could not wait. Prompt 
action had become a necessity. My own study of income 
taxation had already led me to certain important conclu- 
sions,—‘‘that the state income tax had been a failure, due to 
the failure of administration, which, in turn, may be attri- 
buted to four causes—the method of self-assessment, the 
indifference of state officials, the persistent effort of the tax- 
payers to evade the tax, and the nature of income.’” 

‘This study further made clear that in drafting a suc- 
cessful tax law the intangible nature of income must be 
accepted as a basic fact—an unchangeable fact. Could an 
intangible income tax be substituted for a personal property 
tax which had broken down both in Europe and America 
largely because of intangibles—mortgages, stocks, bonds, 
and the like? This was a serious question. The problem 
was made more difficult by the repeated declaration that the 

1See The Quarterly Journal of Economics, xxiii, 306. 


2 The Income Tax in the Commonwealths of the United States (New York, 
1903), 120-121. 
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sole purpose of the new act would be to distribute more just- 
ly the tax burden, not to raise additional revenue. 

‘The all but universal disposition of individuals to evade 
taxation made the drafting of any tax legislation problemat- 
ical. To capture the person with invisible possessions and 
use them to justly measure his ability to contribute to the 
support of the state might be very properly considered im- 
possible. To lawfully require self-assessment, by which the 
taxpayer reports his own income, seemed, in effect, to be the 
opening of the door to evasion. Then to make the opportuni- 
ty complete, earlier loosely-drawn legislation provided for 
elected officials who as usual played for popular support 
and so paved the way for the tax-dodger’s certain escape. 

“The success of earlier income tax evasion had been made 
evident by the small amount of revenue collected. Although 
nine states had constitutions specifically providing for the 
levy of income taxes and beginning with Massachusetts in 
1643 and South Carolina in 1701 seventeen states had passed 
measures endeavoring to tap this source, most of them had 
collected annually but a few thousand dollars. For example, 
North Carolina after fifty years’ experience received in 1899 
but $4,399, while the total state tax equalled $723,307. The 
most successful law in time of peace was the act of Virginia, 
which in 1909 yielded some $122,000. 

‘To provide Wisconsin an effective law many possibilities 
were studied and rationally tested. It was first concluded 
that the Wisconsin act should be carefully organized, clearly 
drawn, and technical terms used with the greatest exactness. 
The “persons” subject to the tax were definitely described 
as was the composition of gross income; the exact items to be 
deducted to determine the net; the specific individual exemp- 
tions and so on through the rates to be charged; the method 
of making the assessment; the supervision of the same; and 
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the distribution of the revenues annually received among the 
local, county, and state governments. The results of this 
effort at clearness were made apparent when the law, includ- 
ing each of its important provisions, was taken before the 
supreme court in a test case. The court questioned the author 
on the meaning of but one sentence before rendering its 
unanimous decision in support of the law. 

‘It was also decided that popular support is very essen- 
tial to the success of a tax measure and most of all an income 
tax measure. Plans were laid to capture this support. The 
greatest hope lay along the line of making the law simple 
so its provisions might be readily understood and deceiving 
critics frustrated; the burden should be reasonably light so 
those obliged to bear it would be the more willing to do so; 
and finally, the act should be clearly just, never descending 
to expediency so that the light thrown upon the measure by 
critics would not weaken but strengthen popular support. 

‘The attainment of simplicity was made difficult by the 
inherent complexity of income. Yet every phrase used and 
every sentence and paragraph constructed were framed with 
the greatest care. Points were numbered or lettered for 
emphasis. | 

“The tax burden was made light by liberal deductions, a 
low graduated rate, and reasonable exemptions, one for a 
single person, a larger amount for a married couple, and an 
additional amount for each child under eighteen years of age, 
or other dependent person. As far as I know, this was the 
first time exemptions were allowed for dependents. Income 
derived from funded sources being more able to bear a 
tax than an equal amount derived from uncertain personal 
service sources was made to justly bear a somewhat heavier 
burden by the use of the property tax—a method of attain- 
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ing justice not open to the federal government because of 
constitutional restrictions. 

‘The appeal to the public sense of justice was kept in 
mind throughout the drafting of the bill. The tax was made 
general, favoring no class of income; all individuals, partner- 
ships, joint stock companies, associations, and corporations 
were made subject to the tax, care being taken to avoid 
double taxation; fair and uniform deductions were allowed; 
the tax was made light relative to that on property; the rate 
was slightly graduated; intangibles so imperfectly reached 
were made exempt; the revenues derived were to especially 
benefit the local unit in which the taxpayer resided—10 per 
cent being given to the state to cover the cost of administra- 
tion, 20 per cent to the county, and 70 per cent to the town, 
village, or city in which the tax was collected. The 10 per 
cent paid the state, it was agreed, would be reduced should 
the administration cost less. It did cost much less, but the 
promised change was not made. Indeed, this rich source of 
revenue proved so attractive to the state that later its portion 
was materially increased and made available for general 
state purposes. 

‘Some of the attempted reforms were matters of no little 
study. Would a progressive tax rate be constitutional? 
Article viii, section 1, provides, “The rule of taxation shall 
be uniform.” This question was answered by the 1908 amend- 
ment. So the progressive rate was applied to Wisconsin in- 
comes. Could the rates on corporations be made higher 
than those on individuals on the basis of special privileges 
granted? They were so made. Instead of graduating the 
corporation tax on the basis of amount, it was graduated on 
the basis of the percentage yield on the assessed value. For 
example, if the taxable income equalled 1 per cent or less 
of the assessed value of the property used in the acquisition 
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of the income, the initial rate of tax was 2 of 1 per cent of 
such income. It was graduated until the annual profits 
equalled 30 per cent of the assessed value of the property 
employed when the rate equalled 15 per cent of the income. 
The rate was thus made lighter upon a concern making a 
low percentage of profits than on one with an equal amount 
of taxable income but making a higher percentage return 
on its assessed capital. The plan possessed another advan- 
tage. When the employed capital was underassessed, the rate 
of return increased and so raised the rate upon the income. 
This principle of taxation although admittedly fair was 
actively opposed by the tax commission on the ground of 
difficulty of administration. But Senator Kileen of Wau- 
toma so ably defended it before a selected group of legis- 
lative leaders that it was retained in the bill. Although some 
years later the commission secured a return to the simpler 
lump sum method, the principle was sufficiently successful to 
justify its adoption by the federal government in the taxa- 
tion of excess profits. 

“The attempt to secure popular support for the measure 
proved successful. In 1912 the Democratic platform de- 
clared: “We are opposed to the present state income tax 
foisted upon the people of the state by the Republican party 
at the last session of the legislature.” The retention of the law 
became the central issue of the campaign. The friends of 
the measure were so overwhelmingly successful that no party 
has since opposed its continuance. 

“The assessment of incomes constituted the core of the 
problem. A proper return must be had, or the act would be 
a failure. All subject to the tax must be reached, and the full 
income reported. In order to subject the taxpayer to as little 
temptation as possible the principle of assessment at the 
source was introduced whenever possible, and in the present 
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industrial system this covered a large percentage of the in- 
come subject to taxation. Every individual suspected of 
receiving an annual income of $500 or more was obliged to 
declare and affirm that he had or had not received the 
amount. If he had received the amount (which was $300 
less than the exemption allowed a single person) a blank 
carefully prepared by the state tax commission was pre- 
sented him to be filled out and signed. Should one not make 
the report the assessor was authorized to estimate the per- 
son’s income, appeal of course being allowed the taxpayer, 
and the taxpayer was subject to a double tax and a substan- 
tial fine. The making of a false return was similarly treated. 
As a check upon false return the act permitted any taxpayer 
to deduct from his income sums paid as interest, wages, or 
rent only when he gave the name and address of the party 
receiving such sums. The recipient failing to report the same 
was subject to the usual penalties. The corporation reports 
were made to parallel those required by the federal author- 
ities in the levy of their license tax of 1 per cent on net in- 
come. This made possible a comparison of the two returns. 
The results of the methods employed to obtain complete and 
correct returns were not perfect, of course, but very satis- 
factory. 

“The indifference of state officials to the administration 
of income tax laws marked all the earlier attempts to reach 
this new source of revenue. This laxness must cease if in- 
comes were ever to be employed as just measures of ability 
to support the state. To provide this efficiency of administra- 
tion the state tax commission was brought into service. 
First, it was made directly responsible for assessing the in- 
come of corporations, joint stock companies and associations 
in the state. It was also given jurisdiction over the assessors 
of individual income. 
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“The state with its seventy-one counties was divided into 
about forty income tax districts, as determined by the com- 
mission, and provision was made for an assessor of incomes 
for each district. One of the crucial problems in drafting the 
act was the selection of assessors. They had always been 
elected, and many people believed it unconstitutional to 
select them otherwise. To elect the income tax assessor in 
my opinion spelled certain failure. A carefui search of de- 
cisions of the supreme court of Wisconsin was made by my 
able assistant, Mr. John Sinclair, who found the court’s 
approval of an appointed assessor at Green Bay following 
the failure of the regularly elected assessor to make a satis- 
factory assessment. Therefore I decided upon the appoint- 
ment of the income tax assessor. So vital was this method 
of selection to the success of the act that I stood ready to 
let the constitutionality of the measure rest upon it. Happily 
it was later sustained unanimously by the supreme court. 
The appointment of assessors had many advantages. It en- 
abled the tax commission to rest its appointment upon exam- 
ination. Success was measured by the amount of income 
placed on the assessment roll. The salary of each assessor 
was fixed by the tax commission and so could be adjusted to 
the efficiency of service. Income taxation became an expert 
business and improvement resulted from experience and fre- 
quent conferences. And, finally, by making it lawful to move 
an assessor to a more desirable district, a reward of merit was 
made possible. 

“The assessor was not only led to success but also spurred 
to it. He was required upon entering office to take the con- 
stitutional oath. A fine of five dollars was charged for each 
unanswered question on the questionnaire of any taxpayer 
unless the assessor could give a satisfactory reason for such 
omission. The appointment of assessors together with the 
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centralized supervision I believed to be most vital to the suc- 
cess of the Wisconsin law. 

‘As already stated, the purpose of the income tax was 
to correct existing tax evils. Much personal property had 
been escaping taxation and that which reached the tax roll 
was commonly undervalued. To correct these injustices a 
section of the bill provided that any person who had paid his 
income tax for a given year could present the receipt in pay- 
ment of taxes due upon his personal property during the 
same year. A person consequently paid the larger of the two 
taxes but not both. The honest taxpayer was thus rewarded 
for his honesty, and the tax-dodger denied the gains for 
his dishonesty. 

‘The later repeal of this offset clause was an act of bad 
faith with the original friends of the measure. It returned 
the problem of taxation to the injustices which existed prior 
to the enactment of the income tax law; and made the tax 
upon incomes simply an added burden. The serious conse- 
quences of the later quest for revenue are lessened somewhat 
by the exemption of intangibles. 

“Let no one imagine that the introduction of a new tax 
base was accomplished without a struggle—indeed, a very 
bitter struggle. It was fully appreciated that such a levy 
would shift more of the tax burden to those receiving the 
larger incomes. The opposition was powerful and persist- 
ent. At a crucial point in the passage of the bill through 
the senate it was reported that a special train brought an 
array of opponents from Milwaukee. It is, however, simple 
justice to state that throughout the drafting of the measure 
which was done at the capitol building in the Legislative 
reference library none of the lobbyists who strongly opposed 
the bill so much as remotely suggested the slightest irregu- 
larity. I saw some of them almost daily; they frequently 
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dropped into the office for a chat. They promised most faith- 
fully they would kill the bill either in the legislature or the 
court; but never once did they propose a modification that 
would lighten the burden or defeat the effective operation 
of the law. At the same time, on statistical information 
in my possession, I had reason to believe, and later facts 
justified the conclusion, that so vital were the provisions of 
the act to them that they could have saved tens of thousands 
of dollars annually had they secured a reduction of but 1/5 
of 1 per cent in the tax rate by granting me an annual pen- 
sion of $100,000 for the rest of my life! 

“The defense of the measure rested chiefly upon its prin- 
ciple of justice. The joint committee, especially Senator 
John Kleczka, its chairman, and Senator Kileen, its effective 
spokesman, fought valiantly for the bill through the hear- 
ings and during its passage in the legislature. Dr. Thomas 
Adams came to Madison and joined the tax commission dur- 
ing the weeks of the hearings. Chairman Nils P. Haugen 
of the commission, the Achilles of the struggle, sulked in his 
tent, because of the defeat of his bill, and awaited the appear- 
ance of the measure in the hearings. 

“The leaders favoring the measure intentionally gave one 
of the hearings over to the tax commission and other oppo- 
nents for the purpose of obtaining the benefit of their criti- 
cism. A stenographic report was taken of the speeches. Mr. 
Haugen was the chief critic. He declared the measure im- 
practical, unworkable, and in violation of justice. He quoted 
Dr. Thomas Adams, still in St. Louis, as in agreement with 
him. Mr. Haugen pronounced one of the worst features 
of the bill to be its creation of two classes of taxpayers, cor- 
porations constituting one and natural persons the other. 
He held that one of the unworkable features was that re- 
quiring the tax commission to enforce the law and assess 
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the corporations of the state. He objected to the “personal 
property offset”; and declared the bill failed to abolish the 
personal property tax. He argued against the exemptions 
claiming “the more property one had under the bill the 
larger his exemption.” The act he held was unjust to corpor- 
ations because the tax would be increased as their dividends 
increased. The exemptions allowed corporations were dif- 
ferent, he said, from those granted individuals, the latter be- 
ing greater and therefore unjust. He approvingly quoted 
Dr. Adams as opposed to the provision that payments made 
to individuals could be deducted from income only when the 
taxpayer stated the amount and gave the name and address 
of the recipient.* This was, indeed, a broadside. The criti- 
cisms were impartially and thoughtfully studied for any 
helpful suggestion they might offer. It was finally agreed, 
however, to make no changes in the basic provisions of the 
bill. 

. ‘Other hearings followed, and after much contention the 
act passed the legislature. An examination of the measure as 
it finally became law reveals that it retained all the provisions 
against which criticism had been so vigorously and bitterly 
declared. Twenty-five years of experience have attested the 
efficiency of the act as passed. 

“When asked by a member of the joint committee, after 
the original draft of the bill had been completed, what I 
thought the tax would yield, I stated that if the act passed 
the legislature without important change (as it did), I be- 
lieved the sum the first year would approximate $3,000,000. 
It proved to be about $3,500,000.’ 

In concluding the interview, Dr. Kinsman said : ‘I wish 
to unite with the joint committee, the other members of the 
Icgislature of 1911, the people of the state, and the millions 


*For above criticism see Milwaukee Sentinel, May 4, 1911. 
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of friends of state income taxation in now celebrating a quar- 
ter of a century of Wisconsin leadership in this new field of 
taxation. All the friends of the law have reason to believe 
that the growing burden of taxation in our commonwealths 
has been distributed a bit more justly because of Wisconsin’s 
success.” 








SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THOMAS PEDERSON’ 


was born on a farm located about one mile north of the 
little village of Holmen in La Crosse county, Wiscon- 
sin. I sprang from sturdy Norse stock, my parents having 
emigrated from the district of Hedemarken, Norway, in the 
early fifties of the last century. They met and were married 
after coming to this country and commenced farming in 
the above named place, first on forty acres of land which 
later was increased to three forties. Their first dwelling 
house was built of logs, as were also the outhouses. In this 
house consisting of one room and a small upstairs they lived 
about fifteen years when a more commodious house was 
built. The land was very rough and hilly and heavily wooded 
with hardwood timber that had to be grubbed out and cleared 
away before the land could be farmed. There were no stump 
pullers in those days, neither had the farmers learned to 
blow out stumps with dynamite. It must be done by hand, 
a slow and laborious task. 

My parents’ farm was located in a small valley that 
branched off from a large one called Long Coulee. Several 
other valleys branched off from this large one, and all were 
settled by Norwegians, many of whom had been neighbors 
and friends in the old country. They brought their tradi- 
tions and customs with them, consequently a Norway in min- 
iature was transplanted to this new soil. Norway itself could 
not be more wild and picturesque than was this new loca- 
tion. Some of the hills around this Long Coulee were five 
hundred feet in height, and the heavy timber was the home 


*This serial is published substantially as submitted; for the benefit of the 


reader, spelling, punctuation, and grammatical construction have been checked, 
and corrected where necessary. 
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ef such wild animals as bear, deer, wild cat, wolf, fox, and 
others. 

Little by little these sturdy descendants from the Vik- 
ings transformed this wilderness into valuable farms. The 
first years were full of trials and privations such as we of 
today know little or nothing about. But those people had 
not been reared in luxury and idleness. They had strong 
bodies and indomitable wills and they succeeded where men 
of less hardy fibre would have failed. My father was not 
a big man, about five feet seven inches in height, but broad 
and heavily built. I remember once how he picked up an 
old country bag containing six bushels of wheat and laid 
it on his shoulder unaided, a feat very few men of today 
can duplicate. It took such men to win in the struggle and 
hardship of those pioneer days. The women also deserve 
their full share of credit for the success achieved by those 
sturdy pioneers. They fought valiantly side by side with 
their men, suffered the same hardships and privations, be- 
sides bearing and rearing the children that later were to 
reap the reward of these years of grinding toil, a struggle 
such as later generations can not even comprehend. 

Such were the environments and conditions upon which 
my eyes first opened, seventy-two years ago. I was born in 
that log house on the eleventh day of December, 1862. I 
had one sister born about one year before I was, and one 
brother not quite two years younger than I am who is liv- 
ing at Holmen, Wisconsin. My sister died at Randall, 
Minnesota, about forty years ago. There were three younger 
brothers who died in infancy. The first clear recollection 
that I have of my childhood days is that at the age of three 
years I got my first pair of trousers. It was an old country 
custom to dress all children alike regardless of sex. The 
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clothing consisted of an ankle length dress, generally made 
of blue denim. Of course, there were dresses made from finer 
material for Sunday wear. That is, if the parents couid 
afford it. It was one of the outstanding events in my life 
the day I shed that denim dress and was dressed in trousers. 
Of course, they were homemade, as was also the material 
they were made of, but what of it, from that day I was a 
man child and proud as a peacock. 

In every Norwegian settlement there always were two 
very important personages, one was the tailor, the other was 
the shoemaker. Twice a year, spring and fall, these two 
would go from house to house in the settlement (not at the 
same time) and make the clothing and shoes that each fam- 
ily was in need of. It seldom took less than a week, often two 
weeks, for each of these men to make the required garments 
or shoes for a family. The cloth and leather for these gar- 
ments and shoes were always homemade. Every woman 
was trained to weave cloth while most of the men could and 
did tan leather. In every settlement there were several 
looms, and the long winter evenings and often most of the 
days were spent in spinning yarn and weaving it into cloth. 
Most of the cloth was made out of wool produced on the 
farm, but flax was also raised and made into linen cloth. 
Cotton yarn had to be bought. Clothing and shoes made 
from this homemade material were very substantial though 
I am afraid that the young girls and boys of today would 
think that they were sadly lacking in style. But I am con- 
fident that the people of that day were just as contented and 
happy as the people of today. Yes, and more so, for they 
did not have as many requirements, not as much to fuss and 
fret about, and above all, they were not slaves of the ever 
changing styles of today. 
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All socks and stockings for men, women, and children 
were also homemade, as well as the yarn of which they were 
made. The children’s especially, and also the women’s stock- 
ings were often made of many colored yarn, mostly bright 
colors, and looked very fancy. This knitting was generally 
done by the grandmas of the family who were always knit- 
ting from early morning until bedtime. The girls too young 
for heavier work were also taught to knit. 

The bill of fare was very simple and consisted mostly 
of what could be raised on the farm. Such luxuries as sugar 
and coffee were used very sparingly. The sugar, if any was 
had, was as coarse as sand and very dark in color, darker 
than any brown sugar that can be bought today. All the 
coffee on the market was green and had to be roasted at 
home. This was done by putting a handful or two into a 
bread pan and roasting it in the oven. It was a very ticklish 
job and often resulted in the coffee being burned black and 
spoiled. Because it was so expensive, we seldom drank clear 
coffee; it was made from chicory with a little coffee added. 
Roasted barley was often used as a substitute. I still like 
barley coffee but can hardly ever get it now. Flour was 
made by grinding the wheat raised on the farm. In early 
years this wheat was often hauled long distances by ox 
team, so only one or two trips were made each year. This 
flour was neither bolted nor bleached, and made very dark 
bread, but it was wholesome; I believe much more wholesome 
than the bread we eat today. 

For illumination in the long dark winter evenings tallow 
candles were used. Every fall, after the butchering was 
done, and the tallow rendered, enough candles were made 
to last a year. This was done by first making the wick the 
desired length, then dipping it repeatedly into the melted 
tallow until the desired diameter was obtained. Of course, 
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several were dipped at the same time, otherwise it would 
have been an endless job. We also had a mould in which four 
candles were made at once. In this the wicks were first 
strung, then the mould was filled with tallow and set aside 
until the tallow had cooled and hardened so the candles 
could be withdrawn. Later most families owned a small 
kerosene lamp, but this luxury was only used on festive 
occasions. 

Oh, those pioneer days were hard days, full of toil and 
privation! But most of those people had never before owned 
anything themselves. Now they had land, and the houses 
though humble were their own. They felt like kings and 
were happy and contented through it all, and they won out. 
Their dreams came true. Nearly all of those first settlers 
became, if not rich, then well to do with broad fields and 
fine comfortable houses. The homespun clothing, the heavy 
awkward shoes, the tallow candles were gradually replaced 
with more modern and convenient articles. A few who had 
secured the best land, and perhaps were the most industrious 
and far seeing, were rated as high as $100,000 before they 
retired and turned the farms over to their sons. It is mostly 
the third generation that is farming there now, and they are 
still prospering. The secret is thrift, ingrained from those 
stalwart pioneers. 

Nearly all the furniture those pioneer settlers had was 
homemade and crude, but it was serviceable. There was no 
money with which to buy furniture, and no place within 
reach where it could be bought. They had to depend on them- 
selves for nearly everything. For many years they made all 
the soap that was used from wood ashes made into lye com- 
bined with tallow and other fats. Soap for scrubbing floors 
and washing coarse clothes was made liquid (soft soap) ; 
hard soap was made for washing finer fabrics and for toilet 
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purposes. This soap was not very fancy but it did get the 
dirt and sometimes the skin also if we were careless and used 
too much. Spoons, large and small, dippers and other house- 
hold articles were also homemade, carved out of birch and 
maple wood. It is almost unbelievable what fine articles 
those old country wood carvers could turn out. For many 
years every spoon in our home was made of wood. Father 
could and did carve spoons, but it was a profession by itself 
with experts doing the work, and they were generally 
patronized. 

For many years all the grain was cut with the cradle. 
A cradle is a long heavy scythe blade fastened to a bowed 
handle on which a light frame with five ‘fingers’ as long as 
the blade is fastened. As the grain is cut, much the same 
way as grass is cut with a scythe, these fingers catch the 
grain, and the cradler with a deft motion to the left lays it in 
an even swath behind him where a man with a rake gathers it 
into bundles and binds it. Cradling grain is extremely heavy 
work, and many could never learn to do it successfully. I 
commenced to swing the cradle as soon as I was able and 
became fairly expert at it. 

But the day came when different machinery was in- 
vented for grain cutting. Father bought one of the first 
machines that came out. It was a very primitive affair con- 
sisting mainly of a sickle to cut the grain, a platform and a 
reel to push the grain against the sickle and lay it back on 
the platform. That was all the machine could do. A man 
with a rake had to run along behind, or at the side of the 
machine, and rake the grain off the platform, and that was 
some job when the grain was heavy. He had to gather some- 
what near the right size bundles compact enough so the grain 
could be bound. After a few years this machine was dis- 
placed with what was known as the self-rake. The difference 
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in the two machines was that instead of a reel this one had 
four rakes, three acting as a reel, while the fourth dipped 
down to the platform and swept the grain off. It saved a 
man, but never did very good work. Later still another and 
more ponderous machine known as the harvester came on 
the market. It was built so two men stood on the machine 
behind the driver and bound the grain as it was cut. It took 
expert binders to do it, besides the machine was too heavy 
for one team. We never had one, using the self-rake until 
the chinch bugs practically stopped grain raising. 
Education for the children was perhaps the worst prob- 
lem in those pioneer days. There were no public schools. 
None of these early settlers could speak the English lan- 
guage, so it was out of the question for those children to 
learn English. English schools came after a few years, 
however. But in the meantime the parents did what they 
could. In nearly every household there was an elderly per- 
son, either a grandpa or a grandma. These were drafted 
into service. True, they had very little education themselves, 
but they all could read. Old grandma was my first teacher, 
and she was the strictest and most inexorable one I ever had. 
As soon as I could talk plainly, she taught me the alphabet, 
then to spell short words, then to read short words without 
spelling. There were no regular hours. It always seemed to 
me that whenever I wanted to play, or be outside, she would 
summon me to her knee. I wasn’t allowed to sit down. I 
elways had to stand in front of her with the book on her 
knee while she was knitting industriously. She always wore 
glasses but never looked through them; they were perched 
way down on the tip of her nose. Sometimes she would hunt 
for those glasses all over the house and blame us kids for hid- 
ing them, and all the time they were perched on the end of 
her nose. We would never tell her because when they were 
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found, the school books would also come out. It happened 
that I could learn quickly and easily. I outdistanced my sis- 
ter and brother but I had to suffer for that. 

It wasn’t enough to learn to read fluently. The people 
in that settlement were all Lutherans, and there are three 
hooks that every child born and reared in a Lutheran family 
must commit to memory. There are, of course, instances 
when this is a physical impossibility. Some children simply 
cannot do it. For me, however, this was not very difficult. 
At the age of nine I had those books thoroughly committed 
to memory. They were Luther’s catechism, Luther’s ex- 
planation to the catechism, and a condensed bible history, 
covering both the old and the new testament. Any person 
who masters these three books has a pretty thorough knowl- 
edge of the bible. That was as far as the home schooling 
went, but I was far from being through. Because I was far 
too young to commence going to confirmation school, grand- 
ma made me read over those three books once every week 
lest I should forget. I was between eleven and twelve years 
cld when I was finally admitted to the pastor’s school in prep- 
aration for confirmation. This term generally lasted six 
to eight months. Then those who could pass the examination 
were confirmed; those who could not had to start another 
term. Before any decision was made in my case the pastor 
had a conference with my parents. He said that while I 
graded higher than any of the other students, he would like 
very much if he could have me for another term. Besides, 
he said, I was very young. My parents let him have his 
own way, so I had the benefit of another term with that 
splendid man as my teacher. 

I owe him much but disappointed him cruelly in the end. 
It developed that when I had been confirmed, he wanted to 
send me to college to commence to study for the ministry. 
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For no reason at all I balked at this. The idea simply fright- 
ened me, so it was dropped for the time being, but taken up 
again later, but I could not make up my mind to become a 
pastor. I have never regretted the decision I made then. 
The responsibility of that office appalls me today as it did 
then. 

My confirmation was quite an experience. We were 
thirty-six in the class and graded according to our ability 
and knowledge. I was placed at the head of the class, and 
the pastor spent a stiff hour examining us before an audience 
of several hundred people. As I was naturally a very shy 
and backward boy, it was nothing less than torture. The 
pastor never asked me a question, but any question that 
anyone in the class failed to answer was immediately passed 
on to me. Here grandma’s insistent schooling stood me in 
good stead. I never failed to answer correctly. 

With this my Norwegian schooling ended, but I had ac- 
quired a thirst for knowledge that never has left me. In fact 
I have been a student all my life, and I am still a student 
browsing along the pathway of life. Early in my boyhood 
days I became a book worm. I would read anything that I 
could get hold of but preferred stories of a historical nature. 
I have seldom read a book without gleaning some knowledge 
from its pages. Even today I can not sit down in the house 
for five minutes without picking up a book or paper and 
commencing to read. 

English school districts having been organized I was sent 
to school at the age of six or seven. The district to which we 
belonged took in part of the Norwegian settlement and part 
of a Hollander settlement west of the valleys in which we 
lived, so about one-half of the pupils were Norwegians and 
the other half Hollanders. We couldn’t understand a word 
of each other’s language, neither could we speak one word 
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of English, and the little Hollanders were not much better 
off. We naturally talked our own language among our- 
selves, but when the teacher heard us, he promptly put a stop 
to that. This was an English school, and no other language 
was allowed. For a while we had a difficult time but we 
learned to speak English very fast. We also learned con- 
siderable of the Dutch language and had a wonderful time 
together. The school terms were short, however, five months 
in a year, divided into two terms, one in the spring and one 
in the fall. No school in summer or winter. We were taught 
the three R’s and geography. The advanced pupils were 
taught a little grammar, not very much. I did not study 
it, as I had to quit school just as I entered fifth grade. 
Years later when I was nearly full-grown, I had the oppor- 
tunity to attend another school one term where I studied 
bookkeeping. 

That comprised my education, except as I said before 
what I have garnered along the pathway of life, and life is 
by far the best and most competent teacher, stricter, more 
inexorable even than grandma had been. Dull, indeed, is the 
person who does not learn in the course of a lifetime, but I 
have seen many who have not. They can be likened to people 
who walk around in a dense fog, seeing nothing except in a 
small circle around themselves, and who are not interested in 
anything except themselves and their own petty affairs. 
They are the stumbling blocks in the progress of life. Life 
is a school from which you never graduate. The teaching 
goes on and on as long as the mind is clear and alert. Years 
do not count. I honestly believe that I have learned more 
since I was sixty years old than I knew before that time. 
So the sunset of a person’s life can, and should be richer 
and fuller than any other part of it. It seems to me at least 
that as the years multiply, my vision expands, the horizon 
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widens. I can see and understand things clearer now than I 
could ten years ago. This is not fancy but actual fact. So 
I do not mourn so much over the fact that I was nearly de- 
prived of an education in my young days. It has been awk- 
ward at times, but somehow I have gotten along fairly well. 

In my tenth or eleventh year a tragedy darkened my 
otherwise pleasant and peaceful boyhood days. One Satur- 
day in June we three children were given permission to visit 
a somewhat distant neighbor family, the Gutormsons, stay 
over night with them, and come home Sunday evening. In 
this family there were many children. They lived some four 
or five miles from our home, on the other side of some high 
steep hills in a sort of river bottom. The place was known 
as Counsel bay. It was no doubt an old Indian stamping 
ground. We reached our destination early in the evening 
and were made very welcome, at least as far as the chil- 
dren were concerned. The next morning being Sunday 
morning the parents took the smaller children with them on 
an all day visit. 

This gave us free hands. We played all forenoon around 
the house and yard. If we had done likewise in the after- 
noon, all would have been well, but the oldest boy, a lad of 
about fifteen, suggested that we all go down to the river and 
have a swim. Later we learned that their parents had for- 
bidden them to go near the river that day while they were 
away. To us three the river was something new, never hav- 
ing seen one. We all started for the stream, about a mile 
away. This river, known as Black river, is a very large 
stream with a swift current and in many places quite deep. 
The place the boy led us to had a large sandbar where the 
water was only knee deep, seemingly an ideal place for us 
children to bathe. But the bar had an abrupt steep step-off 
into deep swirling water. We three strangers were afraid to 
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go in but were persuaded to by the older children who said 
that they bathed there nearly every day. For a while we 
had a glorious time. Then someone screamed, and as I 
looked I saw the third oldest of the Gutormson children, a 
girl about my age, out in deep water, being rapidly carried 
away by the current. The next oldest, also a girl of about 
fourteen, was just over the edge of the bar and she too was 
rapidly carried away. The oldest boy plunged after his 
sisters. I could see him go down in that deep swirling water. 
None of them could swim. Now pandemonium broke loose. 
Those of us who were left ran up on shore and screamed and 
cried at the top of our voices, that is, all but me. I was the 
only one who retained my sense at all. I ran stark naked to 
a house we had passed not far from the river and burst in 
through the door. On a couch lay a man fast asleep. I 
rushed over to him and commenced shaking him, hollering 
that three children were drowning in the river. Seemingly 
he could not comprehend what I wanted at all. I suppose 
that I acted like a perfect lunatic, but I finally made him un- 
derstand after precious minutes had been wasted, and he 
hurried as fast as he could to the river quite a ways below 
where they had fallen in. He reached the river in time to 
see the youngest girl float by on the surface of the water 
but failed to rescue her. We learned later that he had been 
on a protracted drunken spree and was sleeping it off when I 
burst in on him. No wonder that I couldn’t waken him. 
The three bodies were not all found for many days after 
the accident. The swift current had carried them far down 
the river. The whole community turned out and worked 
night and day at what seemed a fruitless search, but at last 
they all were found and were buried in one grave. I was too 
young then to understand fully that dreadful tragedy, but 
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the memory of it has followed me through life, and even now 
I shudder at the remembrance of that awful experience. 

A year or two later an event of another and more pleas- 
ant nature took place that still is fresh in my memory. It 
was moving out of the old log house in which I was born 
and had lived my boyhood days and into the new house that 
had been under construction for a year or more. It was a 
great change. The log house contained only one room and an 
attic. The new house had ten rooms, full basement under the 
main building, and also an attic. It was a big day for the 
whole family when we could move into this, for us, palatial 
home. The basement was built of hewn rock, quarried from 
a hill on our own farm, with walls high enough to insert 
windows. The lumber in the house was all white pine, much 
of it sixteen inches wide. Every room in the house was pan- 
eled instead of plastered. The lumber used for that purpose 
as well as the flooring and outside siding was clear white 
pine without a knot. Such lumber can not be had now at any 
price. I said that the house was under construction for a 
year. It was. All the lumber, outside and inside, was dressed 
and grooved by hand. All the panels for the ten rooms 
were hand made. The scroll work around the porch was 
hand made, and also some of the inside doors. These doors 
were constructed better than those we buy. All this took 
time. We had one carpenter for a whole year, and a good 
part of the time he had a helper. But then that house built 
sixty years ago is as sound today as it was the day we moved 
into it. Such was the work of the early settlers. 

I cannot complete this pioneer history without saying 
something about the amusements of those days, for even then 
it was not ‘all work and no play.’ For us boys the principal 
sport in the wintertime was coasting and skiing down the 
surrounding steep hills. It took real Viking courage to start 
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from the top of some of them. No one who hasn’t indulged 
in this sport will ever know the exhilaration of it. Anyone 
can sit on a sled and coast down, but to stand up on a 
pair of skis and slide down a steep hill with the speed of the 
wind is something else, and few became experts. Many are 
the headers I have taken while the skis continued on alone, 
and never would they keep company. One would go this 
way and the other that way. But I never was hurt. On moon- 
light evenings the young people would gather in numbers 
for skiing or skating, as the case might be, and we always 
had a high old time. There were no theatres or picture shows 
so we never missed them, but hours of exercise out in the 
snow and crisp cold air brought us red cheeks, healthy appe- 
tites, and real joy in living. Dancing was also indulged in 
frequently. There were no halls, so the largest room in some 
farmhouse was used. The older people often mingled with 
the young in this sport and seemed to enjoy it fully as 
much. A dancing party seldom broke up until daylight. 
Then it was home for breakfast and out in the field to work. 

It was an old country custom for someone in the settle- 
ment to give a big party. This was done at least once a year, 
and as it was very expensive, they took turns at entertaining. 
The affair was very formal and exclusive. It generally took 
a week of preparation. The most efficient cooks in the com- 
munity were employed to prepare the food and to brew 
the homemade Ol or beer. A list of those to be invited was 
given to a person known as the ‘inviter,’ who then proceeded 
to make the rounds to everybody on the list. This person was 
very dignified. He would knock at the door and when it was 
opened, he would step in, take his hat off, and make an an- 
nouncement about as follows: ‘I have greetings from Mr. 
and Mrs. . They request your presence in their home 
at ten o’clock on (date).’ Then he would describe 
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the occasion. The custom forbade him to enter into any con- 
versation or say anything before he had made the announce- 
ment. Then if he wished, he could talk. It was also the 
custom that he must be treated to a glass of liquor im- 
mediately after the invitation, and as he always had a long 
list of farms to visit, it sometimes became difficult for him 
to make the round. According to custom he must walk. 
These parties generally lasted two days with dancing at 
night. 

In the event of a wedding, or a funeral, the same custom 
of invitation was used. Yes, also the funerals were turned 
into a festival. The invitations were extended the same as 
for a party, and food and drink were prepared in great quan- 
tities. The gathering generally lasted two days; all rela- 
tives and close friends were asked to stay the second day. 
Of course, all gaiety was left out, but there was plenty of 
eating and drinking and talking, and through the night there 
were card tables in every available place where the older 
men played cards, smoked, and drank to their hearts’ con- 
tent. Twelve o'clock at night another big meal was served, 
and towards morning those who had not received an invita- 
tion to stay another day, started for home. At all these par- 
ties beer and whiskey were served’ almost continually, two 
men going around among the guests with big trays loaded 
with glasses, one serving beer the other whiskey. Yet it was 
very seldom that any one became drunk. If any one showed 
signs of getting hilarious, he would be ignored for a round or 
two until he had cooled down. 

But let us get back to the original party. The invitations 
were always extended a few days ahead of the party. This to 
enable the guests to make preparations for one or two days’ 
absence from home, for go they must. Any one’s absence 
would have been taken as an insult and that person would 
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never have received another invitation. Upon arrival, even 
if the house was full of neighbors, one must not recognize or 
enter into conversation with any one before he or she had 
greeted the host and hostess and thanked them for the in- 
vitation. To do otherwise was bad manners. The first meal, 
which would be the twelve o’clock dinner, was the criterion of 
any one’s standing in the community. First the pastor and 
his wife were escorted by the host to the head of the table, 
which reached clear across the room, and seated. Next to 
them, seats were reserved for the host and hostess. Then be- 
gan the calling of names, in order of their prominence in the 
community, until all the seats were occupied. It was quite a 
distincton to be seated at the first table, an honor noted by 
every one. As there always were a great many guests, it 
took hours before the less distinguished ones got anything to 
eat, but in the meantime they were repeatedly served with 
drinks, so perhaps their hunger did not bother them so much. 
As long as the pastor and his wife were at the party, every- 
thing was quiet and decorous, but when they had gone home, 
things generally broke loose. Sometimes they would stay all 
night; they would not take part in the dancing but would 
often sit and watch. I have even seen the pastor take the 
violin and play for the dancers, and no one thought the less 
of him, rather the opposite. But not all the preachers were 
as sociable and democratic as that. 

When father first arrived, La Crosse consisted of a 
board shanty with two barrels set up in front of it and a 
plank laid across them to serve as a counter over which to 
sell drinks. In the heart of what is today the city of La 
Crosse he was offered forty acres of land for one dollar per 
acre, but did not want it at any price because it was too 
sandy. He came up to Long Coulee where there already 
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were two or three settlers and bought his first hilly forty for 
two dollars per acre. Such is the irony of life, but who can 
look into the future? Still I do not think that riches would 
have made him more happy or contented. Father was the 
most even tempered man I have ever met. I never saw him 
angry or excited, and never did he speak a harsh word. He 
had his hand in every progressive move that was taken in the 
interest of the settlement though never as a leader. He was 
much too modest for that. I believe that he was one of the 
few men who lived his life as God meant that it should be 
lived. Mother’s temper often ran away with her, but it was 
only a flash that died as quickly as it came. Her heart was 
also of gold. 

The early days of the settlement, before much land was 
cleared and before there were any stores at La Crosse, must 
have been a time that tried men’s souls. Yes, and women’s 
too. When stores were established at La Crosse, the settlers 
had only ten or twelve miles to carry their flour and other 
foodstuff; none of them had oxen until they could raise 
them themselves, so they had no way of hauling their stuff. 
But men of that day could, and did carry a hundred-pound 
sack of flour from ten to twelve miles. Later a store was 
started by a progressive Swede, named Scholander, at the 
place where the village of Holmen now stands. It was a 
success from the first. Years later it was taken over by his 
son C. A. Scholander, who expanded the business from time 
to time, until he virtually ran a department store. 

After years of toil the settlement was prospering in a 
modest way when the chinch bugs entered upon the scene. 
At first it wasn’t so bad although they took a heavy toll. 
But after a few years they took the grain crop and when 
that was destroyed, their army fell upon the cornfields. I 
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have seen the cornstocks covered with these insects from 
the ground to the top so thick that no part of the plant was 
visible. This effectually ended all grain raising, and it looked 
as if the settlement faced utter ruin. 

But these Vikings whose ancestors had conquered Scot- 
land, England, and Ireland, and then cut their way through 
the continent of Europe down to Rome, did not give up. 
They could not take up the battle against these little in- 
sects with their swords and battle-axes but they got together 
and talked the situation over from every angle. Some way 
must be found to overcome those little bugs. The idea of 
moving to some other place did not even occur to them. Fi- 
nally they decided to change their mode of farming. They 
had read about a plant called ‘clover’ which was very good 
feed for cows. Why not try and raise some of this clover and 
buy cows? They could sell butter at the stores. Up to this 
time they had not kept cows except to provide their own milk 
and butter; wheat had been their main crop. This was quite a 
venture, but something must be done. Remember, this was 
about sixty years ago. So they secured some clover-seed and 
sowed it but found that their soil was so depleted by the 
continual wheat raising that they failed to secure a stand of 
clover. Because they had no stock, they had no manure, and 
without manure no clover. Still they did not give up. They 
pooled their combined credit and secured a carload of com- 
mercial fertilizer. Then they raised clover, and cows were 
hought. They had the chinch bugs licked. 

A few years later they erected and commenced operat- 
ing one of the first codperative creameries in the northwest. 
After a few years their creamery made 600,000 pounds of 
butter annually. It has been enlarged three or four times. 
What its capacity is today I do not know. As they became 
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more prosperous, a codperative flour and feed mill was 
started, then an abattoir for the slaughtering and marketing 
of their farm animals. All ventures were successful because 
level heads and honesty managed them. 


[T'o be continued] 














‘ON WISCONSIN’—THE FOOTBALL SONG 
LovuisE PHEetrs KELLoGe 


HEREVER the strains of the famous football song ‘On 

Wisconsin’ are heard, there is a martial thrill that re- 

calls the great stadium of the university, with eleven stalwart 

youths equipped to do battle with another team. From thou- 

sands of throats arises the shout ‘On Wisconsin,’ and the 

admonition ‘Fight, fellows, fight, fight, fight—’ moves the 
team to its greatest endeavors. 

The origin of this song is not generally known, and as 
the football season again approaches, it may be well to recall 
its authors and its introduction to a Wisconsin audience. 
Curiously the music was written by a youth who never at- 
tended the university of Wisconsin who at first intended to 
compete for a prize of a hundred dollars that the university 
of Minnesota was offering for a new football song. It was 
the autumn of 1909 when William T. Purdy, recently gradu- 
ated from Hamilton college, and Carl Beck, a student from 
Wisconsin, were boarding in the same house in Chicago. 
Beck was taking time off to earn money to continue his uni- 
versity studies; Purdy was trying to support himself by 
music. 

The air was full that autumn of university marching 
songs and competition for new compositions. The Chicago 
alumni club had offered two prizes of fifty and twenty-five 
dollars apiece for new songs for the Wisconsin songbook; 
but this was apparently unknown to Beck and Purdy, who 
were trying out their own ideas to meet and crystallize the 
enthusiasm that was at the zenith in all western institutions. 
Purdy had been struggling for some time with the strains of 
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a march that kept running through his head. One night he 
went down to the parlor of the boarding house and began 
trying over on the piano the theme that he had in mind. 

Beck heard him and immediately called out, “‘What’s 
that? It is good!’ 

‘Oh,’ replied Purdy, ‘I am trying to swing a football song 
in shape for Minnesota university. Don’t you hear the beat 
of the words, ““Min-ne-so-ta, Min-ne-so-ta”?’ 

‘No! Bill, it’s “On Wisconsin, On Wisconsin” that it 
says to me,’ cried Beck excitedly. “You go on with that 
music, I will write the words.’ With trial and error the two 
young men worked hard on their project, and before the 
night was old the song ‘On Wisconsin’ had been born. 

Beck remembered that most college songs were too long 
for quick memorizing, so one verse and the chorus were all 
that he allowed himself. Purdy wrote the march prelude, 
which in itself has a stir. The next concern was to get the 
song published in time for the Wisconsin-Minnesota game 
at Madison in November. Enquiring at a music house they 
found it would take fifty dollars to print a minimum num- 
ber of copies. The boys had no such sum at command and 
after trying one alumnus in vain, they went to a music plate 
engraver, got credit for ten dollars, and ordered the plates 
made. They scraped up ten dollars between them for the 
cover design, and Beck who had great faith in the venture 
finally drew a Wisconsin football hero who was plunging 
well, and sent it to the plate maker. 

Now the song was printed, but it had to be ‘sold’ to 
Wisconsin. Beck could not leave his job to go to Madison; 
Purdy was not even a Wisconsin man. He decided, however, 
to go thither for the mass meeting before the game, armed 
with introductions from Beck to the men he knew. The most 
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effective introduction was that to Jack Wilce, captain of the 
Wisconsin team. 

When Purdy arrived in Madison about November 8, he 
found the varsity seething with excitement over the coming 
game on the thirteenth with the university of Minnesota. 
This was a homecoming occasion, and hundreds of alumni 
were pouring into the city, and nothing else was thought of 
but preparations for the Saturday game. A mass meeting 
was arranged for the evening of the eleventh, and on the 
morning of that day the students’ newspaper, The Cardinal, 
reported: ‘A new song will be brought out at the mass 
meeting tonight, entitled “On Wisconsin”; it has three 
strains and the following refrain: 


On, Wisconsin! On, Wisconsin! 
Plunge right through that line! 
Run the ball round Minnesota! 
[A touch down sure this time. ] 
On, Wisconsin! On, Wisconsin! 
Fight for her sake 
Fight, fellows, fight! 
And we will win this game. 


This song was tried last night by the University Glee Club 
and well liked. The words are by Carl Beck, a former adult 
special student at the University, the music is by W. T. 
Purdy, well known in musical circles.’ 

_ On the night. of the mass meeting a piano was wheeled 
out on the lower campus and Purdy himself led the singing, 
which caught the big audience at once. Boys selling copies 
of the march were soon besieged and before the speaking 
was over every available copy was sold and the students were 
singing ‘On Wisconsin’ on every street corner. The Cardinal 
next morning reported ‘the new Wisconsin song introduced 


+The alternate line is given ‘Run the ball clear ’round Chicago.’ This first 
version, as given in The Cardinal, November 11, 1909, differs somewhat from the 
present accepted form of words. 
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by its author, scored an immediate success.’ And well it 
might for the great leader John Philip Sousa has pro- 
nounced it the finest college marching song ever written. 

The rest of the story is easily told. From the campus 
the song spread around the world and is sung wherever loyal 
Wisconsin men and women gather to recall Alma Mater. 
‘On Wisconsin’ went in 1916 with the Wisconsin national 
guardsmen to the Texas border; in 1917 it crossed to France 
and was played by the bands of the American expeditionary 
force. Other words have been written to the music, but the 
students and alumni of the university refuse to abandon 
Carl Beck’s admonition, ‘Fight, fellows, fight, fight, fight, 
We'll win this game.’ 

The authors obtained little but fame for their song, and 
that for Purdy was chiefly posthumous. He sold the music 
in 1917 to a Milwaukee music house, which made large royal- 
ties from its publication. He died in 1918 and left two chil- 
dren, both of whom have received scholarships at the uni- 
versity as a reward for their father’s gift of a song. Beck 
returned to the university and took his degree in 1910 and 
is a loyal and interested alumnus living in New York City. 
From his account in the Alumni Magazine of November, 
1931, and the contemporary college journal this account is 
written. The words as now used are: 


On, Wisconsin! On, Wisconsin! 
Plunge right through that line !— 

Run the ball clear ’round Chicago,” 
A touch down sure this time. 

On, Wisconsin! On, Wisconsin! 
Fight on for her fame— 

Fight! fellows! fight! fight! fight! 
And we will win this game.— 


2‘Run the ball ’round Minnesota.’ 














REMINISCENCES OF NINE DECADES 
Burr W. Jones 


ao 1890 an incident occurred which introduced me to 

a vast amount of hard work, some heartaches, and fi- 
nally to great enjoyment. A well groomed, middle aged gen- 
tleman came into my office and said he was Mr. Stone of San 
Francisco. Momentarily the thought flashed through my 
mind that possibly he represented some big corporation 
which was in trouble, that he needed my services, and was 
prepared to pay liberally therefor. But he soon told me 
that he was one of the firm of Bancroft-Whitney company, 
well known publishers of law books, though he seemed older 
and more dignified than the young men who were my fre- 
quent visitors engaged in selling books. He soon enlightened 
me by saying that his company had in mind the publication 
of a work on the law of evidence, that it had been suggested 
to them that I was competent to write such a book, and that 
he had come to see if I was willing to undertake the job. I 
felt pleased by the compliment implied, and as I had for- 
merly entertained the vague notion that I would, after my 
retirement from practice, like to become an author on some 
legal subject, I was a willing listener. 

We discussed for two or three hours such questions as 
whether there would be a demand for such work, its scope, 
the compensation to be paid, and the like, and before he 
went away that day I had signed a contract. 

After he had gone, I began to reflect on the job I had 
undertaken. I then had no partner, although I had with me 
several young men on very moderate salaries, who did not 
assist me in the actual trial of cases. It was already one of 
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my most vexing problems how to reconcile conflicting en- 
gagements, and I thought of the good old maxim, “Look be- 
fore you leap.’ Had I leaped without looking? As I remem- 
ber, the contract contained no clause as to the time limit. 
If it did, the publishers were very considerate as they were in 
other matters. 

Mr. Stone told me that he believed a contract on the 
royalty basis would be more favorable to me than one for 
a fixed sum, and afterward I was very glad that his sug- 
gestion was adopted. 

I soon made quite a large addition to my law library and 
commenced work on the contract, giving such time as I could 
spare from my other work. However, I began to realize the 
magnitude of the job I had undertaken. I had the help of 
my young assistants in finding authorities and in verifying 
them, and in this we were very particular, since I knew how 
often lawyers and judges are in swearing mood when they 
find long lists of cases cited which do not support the propo- 
sition made. 

I became deeply interested in the work and found that 
during the summer months when the courts were not in ses- 
sion, I could often spend the greater part of an entire day in 
my new task. The boys helped me materially, but every line 
of the book was written by me in pencil and longhand be- 
fore being typewritten. The work was so absorbing that no 
days in my life have seemed to pass more quickly than those 
which I had been able to spend in investigating and writing. 

During those portions of the years when much of my 
time was spent in preparing and trying cases, I had my 
anxieties and some times felt like cursing my folly for 
assuming such a task. But the years and the work went on 
without vacation, and in the latter part of 1896 the last line 
had been written and the book had been printed. 
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The other books of the series, of which mine was to be a 
part, had been published in single volumes. As time went on, 
I found that there could be no adequate treatment of the 
subject in one volume similar in size and shape to the others, 
and the publishers told me to use my own judgment in this 
respect, so the work was published in three volumes of 2,227 
pages. 

The time was favorable for the publication of a new 
treatise on the law of evidence. Up to that time the standard 
work on evidence most used in this country was one by 
Greenleaf. It had been written many years before and there 
had been several editions. But it contained extensive treat- 
ment of numerous subjects on which the law had been 
changed by statute or judicial decisions, and considerable 
parts of the text had thus become more or less obsolete. 

Two or three of my friends made the suggestion that the 
work would be ‘more dignified’ and would receive better 
treatment if published in different form, to correspond with 
the form of most law books; but the publishers were prob- 
ably right in their view that it would have a larger sale if 
the volumes corresponded in size and shape with the others of 
their series. At least their opinion seemed justified by the 
very large sale which soon commenced. In the law journals 
the work was very favorably reviewed. 

_ It soon became the custom for circuit judges to keep the 
volumes at hand and often to carry them about on their cir- 
cuits. It would have been a false and ridiculous pretense if 
there had been in the treatise any assumption of profound 
learning. My object had been to state in concise form the 
existing law on the subjects treated, and to cite the author- 
ities relied on; not to reform the law or trace its history from 
ancient times. I assumed that these latter objects could be 
better attained by those who were better scholars and better 
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reformers than I. Of this class of law writers there has prob- 
ably been no better representative than Professor Wigmore, 
whose monumental work on the law of evidence places him 
among the immortals. 

The members of the firm of Bancroft-Whitney company 
were so pleased with the sales, the profits and the prospects, 
that they invited my wife Olive and me to visit them. In the 
summer of 1897 we went to San Francisco and they enter- 
tained us handsomely. One of them and his daughter went 
with us to the Yosemite valley and for about a month we had 
a real vacation. 

After several years I prepared a second edition, having 
received valuable assistance from EK. J. B. Schubring, who 
was then my partner. This was published in a single large 
volume, which afterward appeared in several different forms. 
Bancroft-Whitney company had conceived the idea of pub- 
lishing a much larger work on the subject to be called Jones 
Commentaries on Evidence, and they induced me to make 
another contract to prepare it. It was expected that Mr. 
Stevens would join me in this enterprise. We soon began 
our work at such times as we would steal from our law prac- 
tice and prepared some of the text and gathered a large 
amount of material; as time went on, the big undertaking 
began to interfere with our other work so much that we pro- 
posed to Bancroft-Whitney company that we dispose of 
our interest in the work and that they leave its completion to 
others. 

After some negotiation they made an offer to buy my 
interest in the copyright and to pay me for work already 
done. The offer was satisfactory and I accepted. They paid 
a reasonable amount, and we sent them all that we had writ- 
ten and the material we had collected. Since then, Jones 
Commentaries has appeared in several editions and forms, 
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the latest consisting of seven large volumes. I was much 
relieved by this solution of the problem, not on account of 
any distaste for the work, but because Jones and Stevens 
had a busy practice. I was growing older and I would some- 
times awake in the night wondering how the load would be 
lifted. 

EK. Ray Stevens had been one of my students in the law 
school and an assistant in my office. He became my partner 
about 1896. This relationship continued until he was ap- 
pointed judge of the Dane county circuit court. After a 
more than successful career as circuit judge, he was elected 
as my successor on the supreme bench. By his untimely 
death, the state of Wisconsin lost one of its ablest and most 
patriotic sons. 

After the appointment of Mr. Stevens as circuit judge, 
FE. J. B. Schubring, who had also been one of my students in 
the law school and my assistant in the law office, became my 
partner. I admired and loved these two true gentlemen who 
began as young men their brilliant careers with me, and I am 
grateful for their constant kindness and consideration; Mr. 
Schubring still treats me with the kindness which a dutiful 
son might show to his father. 

In 1897 Governor Edward Schofield appointed the first 
state tax commission. I was named as chairman, and my 
associates were K. K. Kennan of Milwaukee, and George 
Curtis Jr., of Merrill. Mr. Kennan was a real expert in 
the law of taxation generally, and Mr. Curtis was thor- 
oughly familiar with the details of our Wisconsin statutes 
on the subject, as he had had much experience in his practice 
in northern Wisconsin with the problems of taxation. But 
for these qualifications of my associates, I would not have 
accepted the appointment, since I could make no claim to 
special knowledge of the intricate problems involved. 
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The state paid us no salary and furnished no office or 
assistants for our work. Probably we could have had an 
office in the capitol if we had desired, but we were all en- 
gaged in our professional work. We carried on our work 
separately but had our conferences from time to time, and 
these meetings with my two genial and competent experts I 
quite enjoyed. 

Our report was published by the state in 1898. It con- 
tained numerous recommendations of changes which we be- 
lieved would improve our taxation system. I prepared the 
portions of the report which dealt with the taxation of rail- 
roads and an inheritance tax. The report advocated a change 
from the license tax on railroads to the ad valorem system 
and the adoption of a state inheritance tax. 

Both proposals were deemed in some quarters to be 
radical innovations on the existing system and met with the 
criticism which might be expected. But both changes were 
adopted by our legislature, and they have both contributed 
very materially to the coffers of the state when she was 
eagerly looking around for cash to pay her bills. 

Not long after Wisconsin imposed the inheritance tax, 
poor Uncle Sam found it necessary, in order to balance his 
budget, to adopt the same system; and still both state and 
national budgets are in the red. 

If this depression leaves any estate for my executor after 
my death, I hope that my heirs will not judge me too harshly 
for my efforts in behalf of the inheritance tax, because it was 
a system bound to come. 

After quite a period of years, Wisconsin and the federal 
government adopted the plan for income taxes, but all the 
systems of taxation combined have failed to produce funds 
cnough to meet the swollen budgets which have been caused 
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by the extravagance of state and nation, and individuals 
alike. 

After the law book was off my hands, I found more 
time for vacations. In the early spring of 1901, Olive and I 
made another trip to California in company with Colonel and 
Mrs. Vilas and Mr. Ford of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, who 
was an official of the Pennsylvania railroad company. Ow- 
ing to this fact we went in a private car (my first and only 
experience of that kind), but it was not a gratuitous ex- 
cursion as I paid my share of the expenses. We spent most 
of our time in Pasadena, but made trips to San Diego and 
San Francisco, where my publishers again entertained us 
handsomely. 

In the summer of 1901 Olive, Marion, and I made a trip 
abroad and for six or eight eager, happy weeks were tourists 
in western Europe. During another summer we three had 
a vacation on the East coast in Massachusetts and Maine. 
There were also occasional trips to Chicago where we en- 
joyed the theatre and had little glimpses of city life. 

For a series of years (before I became a devoted but poor 
golf fan), I went fishing on Plum lake, Trout lake, and other 
lakes in northern Wisconsin. Those were happy days when 
business cares were forgotten and when I had jovial compan- 
ionship with such friends as Andrew Kreutzer, John B. 
Winslow, Charles Borden, Byron B. Park, Willis Silver- 
thorn, Joseph Quarles, and Governor Alva Adams of Colo- 
rado. 

As I remember, it was in 1893 that I sold the home 
on Langdon near Frances street where we had lived for 
about twenty years, and built the house at 112 Langdon, 
where we were living in April, 1906, when the dread mes- 
senger invaded our household and dear Olive, after a short 
illness, was taken from us. Marion and I met our great be- 
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reavement as best we could. Believing that a change of scene 
would be beneficial to her quite as much as to me, I engaged 
passage and we spent part of August and September in 
Kurope. 

In September, 1907, Marion was married to Walter M. 
Smith, who has proved a devoted and faithful husband, 
father, and son-in-law. After a few years Walter and 
Marion bought a home, 127 Langdon, about a block from 
my home, where they are still living. 

On September 7, 1908, I married Katharine MacDonald, 
who had long been a family friend. We were married at the 
home of her dear uncle, Angus McGilvray, of Chippewa 
Falls, where we afterward had numerous happy visits. 

It seems to me that there could not have been greater 
devotion to me, or greater consideration than she has shown 
during our nearly twenty-five years of married life, but I 
could not have expected the constant kindness she has ex- 
tended to the other members of my family, to my relatives, 
and to the relatives of my deceased wife. 

I will not write of the virtues of my daughter Marion, 
from whom I have never had an unkind or disrespectful 
word; nor shall I expand upon the enjoyment I have had 
with my three grandchildren, Olive, Janet, and Burr, who 
have treated me not as a crabbed, decrepit old grandfather, 
but as a real companion. 

I am passing quickly over these last years of social and 
family life because its events are well known to my family, 
and they require no written record of mine. For the same 
reason I only mention the facts that during eight or nine 
years Katharine and I have happily spent parts of our win- 
ters in the South, mostly in San Antonio, and in the sum- 
mer seasons we have frequently gone to the north woods 
where we were most kindly entertained in the summer homes 
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of our good friends, Andrew Kreutzer, L. A. Pradt, A. H. 
Reid, and their good wives. 

In these drives to the north, and other trips, Katharine 
has been my first class chauffeur; she has done more than 
her part in the pleasant social life we have enjoyed. We 
have changed work in my old habit of reading aloud, but she 
has done more than her share of the work. 

In 1911 we spent a couple of happy months abroad, most 
of the time in Italy. One season we were in Florida for a 
brief stay; we have also had, during summer vacations, 
pleasant times in the Adirondacks, New York City, and on 
the East coast. 

Perhaps it might be expected that since I spent nearly 
half a century of hard work in trying lawsuits, I should de- 
vote an important part of these memoirs to a description of 
those battles. 

In the earlier pages of these reminiscences I did give 
some of my experiences when I was a youthful, callow limb 
of the law. Those pages might have a slight historic inter- 
est because they tend to illustrate the pugilistic spirit in 
which lawsuits were conducted in Wisconsin when the pio- 
neer days had not passed away. 

I once heard of an incident which happened in Madison 
some years before I became a minister of justice. Two 
rather notorious characters were enemies, and one of them 
brought a petty lawsuit in justice court against the other. 
The defendant went to his lawyer, who had been successful 
in the lower courts, and said: ‘T’ll pay you ten dollars if you 
will defend me, provided you will not say a word about the 
facts, but will give old hell for half an hour.’ 

The offer was readily accepted, and the lawyer, in his 
speech to the jury, was fulfilling the contract to the letter, 
when as the half hour had nearly expired, the defendant rose 
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and whispered to his lawyer: ‘Give the old cuss hell for fif- 
teen minutes longer, and I'll pay you five dollars more.’ 

In those halcyon days a lawyer could abuse a party to the 
suit, or a witness, in the most outrageous manner, and it was 
not deemed appealable error. I remember well the case in 
our supreme court many years ago when a new rule was 
adopted. 

I have always preferred the general practice to any 
specialty and have never given my time exclusively to any 
client or corporation. In the early days it was natural that 
the bourgeois and the corporations should not be eager for 
my services, so I worked for the proletariat. But when a 
lawyer grows older and gains some reputation, the corpora- 
tions discover him. So it was with me, and during the later 
years five or six corporations were my regular clients and 
required a considerable part of my time. 

Now and then I have read books almost wholly devoted 
to descriptions of cases in which some prominent lawyer had 
been engaged; but for the most part they were criminal 
cases more exciting and dramatic than most of those which 
fell to my lot although I do not mean that my practice was 
void of exciting scenes. 

I have lately read in Beveridge’s Life of John Marshall 
that although he was one of the ablest lawyers of Virginia, a 
careful examination of the cases tried by him before he be- 
came chief justice of the supreme court, showed that he 
had lost quite as many cases as he had won. I presume that 
an audit of my cases would show the same result. Sometimes 
we hear from some credulous person that some lawyer rela- 
tive or friend, far away or dead, has never lost a case; when 
I hear of such a prodigy, I always wonder whether he ever 
really had a case. 
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So we sometimes hear of the enormous income of this 
lawyer, or that, but when the income tax report becomes 
known, that fabulous income often assumes a very modest 
form. 

In these recollections of a commonplace lawyer’s life, 
I refrain from any description of the innumerable cases in 
which I was engaged, even the important ones, partly be- 
cause of the labor it would invoke and partly because I have 
already written far more than I expected to when I began. 

I was appointed justice of the supreme court by Gov- 
ernor Philipp, August 6, 1920, when I was seventy-four 
years old. When I was invited to the governor’s office and 
was told of his intention if I would accept the appointment, 
I said to him that I had always maintained that judges 
should be selected while in the prime of life, and that if I 
were governor, I would not appoint as a justice of the 
supreme court a man over seventy years of age. He replied 
that he had fully considered that matter and that he in- 
tended to appoint me unless I declined to serve. My fam- 
ily did not look with much favor on my acceptance as they 
feared the strenuous work on the bench would endanger 
my health, but I was more confident of my continued good 
health than they and probably more keenly appreciative of 
the honor thus conferred. 

I was more than pleased by the very cordial manner in 
which the other members of the court welcomed me as one of 
their number. My appointment had followed the death of 
the dearly loved Chief Justice Winslow and as the junior 
member of the court it seemed to me appropriate that Chief 
Justice Siebecker, or one of the other justices, should occupy 
the rooms left vacant by the death of Chief Justice Winslow, 
but as no one accepted the suggestion, it was left to me to 
carry on my work in the rooms which seemed to me to have 
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been made sacred by the long toil of that great judge in 
behalf of justice and the welfare of his fellowman. 

Being a novice in the new work which had fallen to my 
lot, I should have welcomed any advice from my experienced 
associates, but the only suggestion of that nature which came 
to me was the statement of Chief Justice Siebecker, in his 
gracious maner, that it was the custom of members of the 
court to wear dark clothing while sitting on the bench. I 
had heard long before that it had sometimes been discussed 
by the former justices whether they should wear gowns like 
judges in England and many courts of this country, but 
that some of the justices in Wisconsin had always earnestly 
opposed the change. I had even heard that their wives had 
generally been more favorable to the proposal than their 
kusbands, but I do not remember that any mention of the 
subject was made by any member of the court during my 
term of office, and I am sure that the question never arose in 
conference. 

Passing to subjects of more importance, it may be in- 
teresting and useful to read of the manner in which the court 
carried on its work. It has long been the practice for the 
clerk of the court to prepare a printed calendar for the en- 
suing term of court and to send printed copies to lawyers in- 
terested in the appeals. Each month other notices were sent 
to the lawyers interested, stating the days on which particu- 
lar cases were to be called for argument. This practice has 
met with much favor, because before it was adopted members 
of the bar were often compelled to wait unreasonably for 
their cases to be called. 

The story is told that under the former practice a group 
of lawyers from one of the counties came to Madison and 
found that their cases had been called and disposed of on 
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the printed cases and briefs without oral argument. Panic 
stricken, they agreed that their senior should beg to be heard. 

When this grievance was stated to the court, the chief 
justice said: “You know Mr. that it is always uncertain 
when cases will be called in this court.’ 

“Yes, Your Honor,’ was the reply, ‘but it is far more un- 
certain how they will be decided when they are reached.’ I 
presume they had their day in court but do not know. 

During my time, and I assume that the practice still 
prevails, the lawyers appeared with their printed briefs and 
cases to make their oral arguments in the cases assigned for 
that day. 

The first case on the calendar went to the chief justice for 
his consideration, and the others were automatically assigned 
to the other justices in the order of their seniority. In this 
way, each justice knew when a case was argued whether it 
was ‘his case.’ 

It was the custom for the marshal to place on a table near 
the clerk’s desk in separate packages the printed cases and 
briefs to be argued on that day. At first as I would look 
down from the bench and estimate from their bulk that one 
of the appeals might consist of a thousand pages of printed 
matter, I would wonder with some trepidation whether that 
mass of literature was coming to me for digestion. But as 
time went on, I found that the amount of labor involved in 
studying and reporting a case was not necessarily measured 
by the number of pages to be studied, since it sometimes 
happened that when a case and brief consisted of not more 
than fifty or sixty pages of printed matter, the case would 
be a harder nut to crack and would cost more labor than some 
of the other cases having many times that number of pages. 

The oral arguments began the first of the week and gen- 
erally occupied four or five days, sometimes the entire week. 
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Frequently cases would be submitted on briefs; while this 
sometimes shortened the portion of the week devoted to oral 
argument, it by no means lessened the labor of the court. 
Although the rules of court limited the length of time for 
oral arguments in civil cases according to the amounts in- 
volved, it is my belief that the justices welcomed such argu- 
ments. I certainly found them a great help since they tended 
to eliminate relatively unimportant matters and to place 
in bold relief the real issues to be decided. 

As I remember, there were generally from forty to fifty 
cases argued or submitted without oral argument during 
this first week. The second week was one of silent toil 
when it was the duty of each justice to study every case which 
had been argued or submitted and determine for himself how 
each one.should be decided. It might also be called a week of 
solitary toil, because it very seldom happened that any jus- 
tice discussed with any other justice during this period the 
manner in which any case should be decided. 

Naturally, each member of the court gave special study 
to the appeals which had fallen to his lot to report at the con- 
ference to be held the following week; but he was ill-pre- 
pared for that conference unless he had thoroughly investi- 
gated every case; and I found when I came to make my re- 
ports, sometimes to my humiliation, that such due investiga- 
tion had been made. 

At the beginning of the next week came the conference 
for the decision of all the cases which had been argued or sub- 
mitted without oral argument. This was held in the consulta- 
tion room, which was large and pleasant, around a long table 
at which the chief justice presided. 

The justices appeared with the briefs and cases which 
had been assigned them in the manner above stated, and with 
any notes they may have prepared. The cases were then 
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taken up in their regular order one by one as they appeared 
on the calendar, and the justices made their several reports. 
These reports were made orally and consisted of a concise 
statement of the facts, the findings and opinion by the trial 
judge, or the verdict of the jury, a discussion of the facts 
and questions of the law involved, and the conclusion at 
which the justice had arrived as to the proper decision to be 
made. Then each justice in regular order expressed his 
views, concurring or disagreeing with the report, having full 
liberty to give his reasons. If there was any presumption in 
favor of a report, I never discovered it. As the discussion 
went around the table, it was always earnest, often warm, 
and sometimes heated. If bystanders had been present, they 
would have been amused at the strange diversity of views 
sometimes expressed, but they would have been convinced 
that every case was given a full hearing. Fortunately, there 
was no hot tempered justice on the bench during my term 
and personalities in the discussions were unknown. Almost 
always the opinion was written by the justice who had made 
the report although it occasionally happened that if the re- 
port was not concurred in by the court, he would say that he 
could not conscientiously prepare the opinion; in that event 
it would be written by one of his associates. Of course, he 
or any other member of the court had the right to file a dis- 
sent. It is no secret that in the former history of the court 
there had been instances when a dissenting opinion would 
warmly criticise, even ridicule the decision by the majority. 
I remember no such instances during my term. As is well 
known, if any justice was disqualified by reason of his re- 
lationship to any party in the case or on account of financial 
interest in the result, he took no part in any of the proceed- 
ings in that case. After the close of the conference and after 
all the cases for that assignment had been decided, there re- 
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mained ten days more or less for preparation of the opinions 
by the several justices. This was a period of more lonely, in- 
teresting but not exciting work. The whole mass of printed 
matter had to be reéxamined. Often cases not cited in briefs 
had to be studied as well as voluminous records sent up by 
the court on the appeals. After the opinions had been pre- 
pared, each justice passed copies of them to all the other 
justices for examination. Then before the day set for the 
public announcement of the decisions and before the time 
set for argument of cases on the next assignment, there was 
another briefer conference at which all the cases were called 
in their order and the opinions which had been sent around 
were open to criticism or correction and sometimes important 
changes had to be made. 

The time consumed in each of the four periods of a 
month’s work is only an estimate; it varied somewhat de- 
pending on the difficulties and complications presented by 
the cases decided. 

I think it appears clearly enough from this sketch that a 
month’s work on the supreme bench was no prolonged holi- 
day. 

Once it happened that Chief Justice Winslow was called 
as a witness in the circuit court of Dane county as to some 
minor matter; he was asked the usual preliminary questions 
and among others what was his occupation. With his nat- 
ural modesty and sense of humor, he replied: ‘I have a job 
over at the capitol.’ 

A justice of our supreme court has indeed a real job, one 
not to be coveted by men in feeble health or those having the 
slightest dislike of steady hard work. The limits of this 
sketch preclude any analysis of the decisions made during 
my time of service. I will only add that it could not be called 
an epochal period. It was unlike that other chapter in the 
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history of the court when the constitutionality of the inher- 
itance tax, the income tax, the new method of railroad taxa- 
tion, the workmen’s compensation act, and other statutes re- 
lating to the control of corporations had to be passed upon. 
It is true that we often had before us important litigation 
arising out of these subjects, but the foundation had been 
laid. It might have been expected that there would be many 
and complicated questions before us arising out of the World 
war, but as I remember this did not happen. There was a 
flood of litigation under the espionage statutes but they 
went to the federal courts. 

The following were my associates when I commenced 
my work in the autumn of 1920: Chief Justice Robert G. 
Siebecker and Justices James C. Kerwin, Aad J. Vinje, 
Marvin B. Rosenberry, Franz C. Eschweiler, and Walter C. 
Owen. 

After sixteen years of devoted and faithful service on the 
bench and after a long period of ill health, Justice Kerwin 
died January 29, 1921, and Christian Doerfler of Milwaukee 
was appointed as his successor. 

On February 12, 1922, Chief Justice Siebecker, gracious 
and learned as a jurist and loved and honored by all who 
knew him, was also called by death and Charles H. Crown- 
hart was appointed to succeed him. 

_ The term for which Chief Justice Winslow had been 
elected expired on December 31, 1925; hence under the law 
it was required that an election be held in the preceding 
April for choosing a justice to fill out the unexpired term. 

Probably the public generally expected that I would be 
a candidate; my associates favored the idea. Governor 
Philipp, who had appointed me, doubtless expected it and 
when it became known that I had expressed some doubt on 
the subject, Senator La Follette and Governor Blaine per- 
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sonally requested me to make the campaign for election, so 
under all the circumstances I became a candidate. 

There was a contest by a genial lawyer from Milwaukee 
who made a very active but decent campaign. I had but little 
anxiety during the contest, in the first place because I had 
not much doubt as to the result, and in the second place be- 
cause I believed that my defeat would mean no serious dis- 
aster to the state or to me. 

All of the eight justices who worked with me during 
my period of service were considerably younger than I. 
Justice Kerwin had been a clerk in my law office while he 
was attending law school. Chief Justice Vinje and Justices 
Owen and Crownhart had been my students in the Law 
school while I was acting as professor. Of the nine I have 
mentioned, only Chief Justice Rosenberry, Justice Owen, 
Christian Doerfler, and I are now living. 

It can hardly be expected that in this sketch I should 
describe the characteristics and attainments of the justices 
with whom I was so intimately associated. I will only ex- 
press my deep gratitude for their helpfulness and constant 
kindness to me. Those years on the bench were among the 
most laborious years of my long and rather busy life, and yet 
they were happy years. I was blessed with good health, was 
not ill more than three days and was able, after a fashion, 
to write all the opinions which fell to my lot. Moreover, I 
loved the work and I keenly appreciated the ties, much 
stronger than those of ordinary friendship, which were 
formed by intimate association with the other members of 
the court. When my term of service expired, I retired quite 
willingly to enjoy the freedom and leisure which it seemed 
to me had been fairly earned. It was my only regret that I 
had not been able to render to the state and my associates as 
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valuable service as I could have given if my faculties had 
been as keen as they were in middle life. 

If after these uncertain and depressing times I leave any 
estate, my descendants may have a little curiosity to know 
how it was acquired. I inherited the old fashioned notion 
that thrift and economy are virtues to be practiced, and not 
habits to be ridiculed. Hence, as already appears in the 
beginning, I lived the simple life. After I had paid for my 
home, I began investing my surplus earnings from my pro- 
fession, in Madison real estate, and as a whole they were 
the best investments I ever made. As time went on and my 
income increased, I gradually sold most of my interests in 
land and bought securities, mostly bonds, on the theory that 
their management would take less care and attention from 
my absorbing professional work than other kinds of prop- 
erty. Although almost always I made my purchases from 
concerns of high reputation for reliability, I have had heavy 
losses. It is no consolation that many others, even those wiser 
than I, have had the same experience. I do not blame those 
with whom I dealt, for in the main they acted in good faith. 
It is easy to realize our mistakes long after they were made, 
but it is difficult for frail mortals to foresee the future. I am 
now convinced that if for the last twenty years my invest- 
ments had been confined to United States government bonds, 
my financial condition would be far better than it is today; 
but this is not intended as any advice for the future, since, 
if we have fifty cent dollars, as many predict, even govern- 
ment securities may prove disappointing. During the later 
years I also made, occasionally, investments in stocks, but 
the dividends are few and far between. 

When I left the bench, it was generally understood that 
I wanted no clients, and I have had none, although as one 
of the trustees of the estate of my friend Senator Vilas, I am 
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helping in the management of the estate, and I am giving 
some of the attention which in my busy years I neglected to 
give to my personal affairs. 

In the first year of my practice there were those who 
seemed to think that I had some facility as a public speaker, 
and for more than sixty years I have been called on to make 
speeches on a great variety of occasions. They included 
addresses on Fourth of July celebrations, at soldier memorial 
days, university and alumni functions, at banquets on all 
kinds of occasions, at bar associations in Wisconsin and 
other states, at the funerals of deceased lawyers and judges, 
at dedications of public buildings, at gatherings of students, 
at the meetings of public service societies, at meetings during 
the World war. 

With one exception, in every political campaign in Wis- 
consin, state and national, from 1872 on, I was called on by 
committees to go on the stump for the Democratic party and 
its candidates for many years. Of course, my flow of po- 
litical oratory ceased when I was appointed judge. The ex- 
ception was in the presidential campaign of 1896 when 
Bryan was nominated. I, in common with many other Demo- 
crats who believed in the gold standard, broke away and 
refused to support the candidate. In that campaign I was 
one of the delegates to the Indianapolis National Democratic 
convention, and I was chosen to present the name of Gen- 
eral Edward S. Bragg as the candidate of the third party; 
but General Palmer of Illinois was nominated. 

During the last years I have been less willing to make 
these miscellaneous speeches as they would tend to interfere 
with my old age leisure. I used to laugh sometimes and sigh 
sometimes over the description of my speeches which ap- 
peared in the public press, but only one left any lasting im- 
pression on my memory. A young editor of a country paper 
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whose mode of slinging the King’s English was somewhat 
unusual, closed a rather laudatory article as follows: “Mr. 
Jones is an orator of no casual dimensions.’ 

I have sometimes wondered whether during my law prac- 
tice it was good policy to give so much time and effort to 
this outside work, which brought no financial reward. I gen- 
erally accepted the invitations which came to me, partly be- 
cause it seemed to please those who invited me as well as the 
general public, and partly because there was a kind of en- 
joyment in talking to a crowd who seemed willing to listen 
to my fancied wisdom and my nonsense. Probably, if I had 
been a real orator with more of what they call magnetism, I 
should have enjoyed my performances even more. 

Even the speeches called extemporaneous took some 
time; many of the addresses consumed a good deal of my 
time although they were prepared during evenings and 
Sundays and holidays, and were not allowed to intrude into 
my law office. Of course, those speeches gave me a certain 
kind of publicity; but was it a kind of publicity useful to the 
hard working lawyer? Did the general public realize that the 
law is a jealous mistress, and did they believe that the ex- 
acting lady demands his undivided attention? 

On this subject of the policy of making speeches on mis- 
cellaneous occasions, I should hardly know how to advise 
an able industrious young lawyer, who has what is some- 
times irreverently called the ‘gift of gab.’ 

During much of the period while I was in the practice, 
the lawyer, whether holding office or not, was regarded as a 
kind of quasi public character. I doubt if this is true to the 
same extent while lawyers seem a little more intent on mak- 
ing money, and so many of the ablest are allied with what 
is called ‘big business.’ 
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Now at the age of eighty-seven, through the kindness of 
my good friend Schubring, I am located in an office which, 
over buildings and trees, commands a wonderful view of 
Lake Mendota, and which seems to me the most attractive 
office in our city. 

I read the newspapers, magazines, no longer law books, 
but such other literature as appeals to me. I try to keep 
track of the rapid radical changes which are taking place in 
the administration of public affairs in our own country and 
abroad, and wonder, with some anxiety, what will be the out- 
come, but I have faith that notwithstanding the troubles and 
uncertainties of this depression, our form of government will 
survive substantially as our fathers transmitted it. 

I am often asked how I have managed to live to what is 
called such a ripe old age. Doubtless something has been 
due to inheritance; with the exception of my father, who died 
early by reason of a sudden illness, my ancestors had long 
lives. I have not burned the candle of life at both ends. I 
am quite certain that hard work did not tend to interfere 
with my continued good health. Even during my hard, long 
lawsuits, I generally managed to get a fair amount of sleep 
and was not the victim of the worry which clouds the life of 
many lawyers. Often I had to steal the time for my recre- 
ations, but I generally found it. I was always regular in my 
hours of work, and the neighbors used to say that they could 
tell the time of the day without looking at the clock, as I 
walked past their homes to and from my office. For many 
years and until quite lately, I enjoyed my dub games of 
golf and the good fellowship which went with them. I began 
smoking at about the age of fifty-five, and my pipes and 
cigars have been good companions ever since. I still enjoy 
bridge and other games, but never won or lost a penny in 
any game. I am not a total abstainer, but was never drunk 
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or nearly drunk, and so far as my personal habits were con- 
cerned, prohibition caused me but little inconvenience. 

Perhaps, if these confessions as to my recreations were 
known to some who entertain rather more rigid views as to 
the habits and conduct of life than I do, they might feel that 
I have not deserved the long and pleasant life which has been 
vouchsafed to me. But if they were to know that during 
my entire adult life I have regularly helped, in a moderate 
way, to support one of our city churches, their concern over 
my unregenerate state might be slightly modified. However, 
I must admit that my attendance at divine services has not 
been as regular as might be desired. 

I ought not to close these rambling reminiscences of my 
life, perhaps, without some further mention of my friend- 
ships outside the circle of my family and other relatives. In 
preceding pages there have been mentioned many of those 
whom I included in my list of friends, and I will not repeat 
their names or list the names of many others whose friend- 
ship I cherished. 

There were the older lawyers who befriended me when 
I came to the bar, others of a generation or two later in 
Madison and elsewhere with whom I fought and played, 
members of the university faculty, fellow students of my 
university days, associates on the supreme bench, and the 
choice spirits of the Town and Gown club, living and dead, 
with whom I spent so many happy evenings during a period 
of nearly sixty years; some of my law students with whom 
my acquaintance in the law school, in after years, ripened 
into close friendship. 

Some years ago, I read, I think it was in that very inter- 
esting book The Education of Henry Adams that one in- 
timate friend is enough; more are too many. It seemed to me 
an incredibly strange statement, and so I think it would seem 
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to the average man or woman. Of course, I realize that there 
are degrees in these intimacies between friends, but I strong- 
ly feel that that statement could have no application to me. 

Not long ago I read in the letters of George Meredith 
an account of a misunderstanding between a very intimate 
friend which suddenly and rudely broke their friendship 
never to be renewed, and of the heartache it caused him. I 
can remember no such event in the history of my friendships. 
Probably, if I had led the life of the politician in which be- 
trayals are so common, and the friends of today so often be- 
come the enemies of tomorrow, the record would have been 
far different. Most of the friends of my youth, my early 
manhood, middle life, and even many of those of my riper 
years have gone before me; and as I close these memoirs, it is 
with fond memories of their companionship and with grati- 
tude for their kindness and devotion all along the long jour- 
ney of my life. 
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I SHALL not try to tell the story of the long and distinguished 

life of Justice Jones; still less shall I attempt either es- 
timate or eulogy. I speak of him primarily as a member of 
our club. 

In 1877 Justice Jones was a young lawyer, whose age 
was just entering the 30’s; he was settled in his home on 
Langdon street; his legal practice was well established and 
was rapidly growing. In November and December of that 
year our club was organized, and he was one of its forty-two 
charter members. Fifty years later, when he presided at our 
semi-centennial, five of these members were still left, two 
of them active in the affairs of the club. One of the five, 
Charles N. Gregory, was the intimate friend of Jones during 
young manhood and middle age; in 1932 he died at his resi- 
dence in Washington; and now Justice Jones has left us. 

He was an active member of the club in the full sense of 
the term; constant in attendance, ready in discussion, regular 
in contributing papers. He was our president for five years, 
1916-21; and in that position he succeeded his dear and 
‘old friend’ Chief Justice Winslow. 

' The series of the papers which he read to us was inter- 
rupted by his absence from Madison, 1885-87, as member of 
congress at Washington, and also by his duties in the su- 
preme court, 1920-26. He followed the custom of the club 
in giving no papers while he was its president. Altogether 
he read ten papers, the first in 1879 and the last fifty-three 
years later, in 1932. It is interesting to note their subjects 


4Remarks made before the Madison literary club, January 14, 1985. 
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and to see how they reveal the man. Five of them are on 
general subjects and five deal with the life and public 
service of some distinguished man. The five general papers 
were on ‘Primitive Lawsuits’ (1879), ‘Socialism’ (1887), 
‘The Anti-slavery Agitation’ (1894), ‘Cheap Money’ 
(1897), and ‘The Homicide Problem’ (1906). The five per- 
sonal papers tell us of the following men: Richard Cobden 
(1891), John Marshall (1901), John Bright (1912), Wen- 
dell Phillips (1927), Thomas Erskine® (1932). 

I do not need to dwell on the range and direction of in- 
terest that these titles indicate. The papers brought to us the 
picture of law as a working part of a living society, rather 
than as a technique. Only one of his five general papers is at 
all technical; there is only one great legal mind among the 
five men whose life and work he so vividly presented to us. 
He summed up Erskine for us in the words: ‘In a great 
profession he fought . . . that justice may prevail and for 
the welfare of his fellow men.’ The two words justice and 
welfare, and the thought and feeling behind -them, were 
always the informing spirit of his papers and they came to 
us with double force because they so well expressed his life. 

That life was in many ways one which we like to call 
‘typically American.’ It began in a log house on the farm 
of a pioneer settler on the prairies of the territory of Wis- 
consin, and his memory could cover almost the whole history 
of Wisconsin, as a state. He entered the practice of law 
and he rose to the head of a great profession in a great state 
—to a leadership not only in the practice of law but also 
in its theory. This position was emphasized by the closing 
years of his professional life—six years on the bench of the 
highest court of the state. This steady rise was not due to 
self-assertive competition; it came inevitably from ability 


* Under the title, ‘The Independence of the Bar.’ 
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and character. His leadership was not merely that of the 
successful practitioner before court and jury; during thirty 
years the young lawyers of Wisconsin were shaped by his 
teaching; and since 1896 the whole profession has looked to 
him for guidance in a difficult field of law. Thus it was 
natural that Wisconsin should turn to him as the successor 
to our honored and beloved Chief Justice Winslow. The 
members of his profession and the people of the state as well, 
saw in him the ability, the character, the temper that could 
best maintain the high traditions of that ‘Great Court,’ 
whose history Winslow had written and whose greatness he 
had enhanced. 

In another way his life was not ‘typically American,’ in 
that sense of the words which connotes success reached by 
push and ‘gumption,’ without formal education. He had the 
best education that the state afforded; he enjoyed it and 
he profited by it. He has told us that he studied French 
in one of the district schools that he attended. His mother 
was determined that his education should be the best, and he 
joined with full earnestness in the plans and work which 
were necessary to secure it. He attended the Evansville 
seminary, and through the influence of its principal, Mr. 
Colman, he was one of the few boys, who, in the 1860’s took a 
full college course before studying law. He came to the 
university and, following the advice of Professor Sterling, 
he entered the full classical course. His elementary prepa- 
ration was small and he has left a vivid account of his desper- 
ate struggles with the Latin dictionary. Twenty lines of 
Livy were the standard lesson, and he recalls the ‘cheerful 
and casual’ way in which Professor Butler would add five 
more lines to the lesson. The affair was cheerful and casual 
enough to the teacher; but to Jones it was like ‘weeks added 
to a prison sentence.’ Greek he began in college and he 
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found French and German ‘rather easy’; but the whole 
college course was a successful struggle to master difficulties 
due to inadequate opportunities for secondary education. 

But mastery was attained and the struggle made the 
gifts of college all the more valued. He carried with him 
from college the love of books and the love of reading; and 
college can contribute to later life nothing better than this. 
The love of law rather strengthened than replaced that love 
of books. So in a university town he was definitely a univer- 
sity man, as well as a professional man, in tastes and sympa- 
thies. Throughout a long life books and reading, in the 
widest sense, were part of life. ‘Reading maketh a full man’ 
says Bacon, and that fulness he had in ample measure. 
Better still—to quote the comment of Quiller-Couch on 
Bacon’s adjective—in his fulness he was not ‘replete, but, 
rather, complete to the pattern for which Heaven designed 
him.’ Are there four words that better express the result 
of life as it was manifested in him—‘complete to the pattern’? 

One manifestation of that completeness—and by no 
means the smallest—was his sympathy with his fellow men 
wherever he met them, whether here in the field of letters, or 
in the activities of life; in the lecture room, or in the contests 
of court. He told us that Erskine always assumed ‘that 
his jurors were inspired by a love of justice.’ So also did 
Jones, and, more than this, he knew almost instinctively 
how matters lie in the minds of men of all types, jurors, 
students, scholars, citizens. So he knew how to reach all 
minds, easily and naturally, in a way that called out not 
only the admiration of all his fellows but also their deep 
affection. 

Some time ago in another university town there lived 
a man, distinguished alike in public and private affairs, whose 
portrait has come to us, drawn with skill as well as with 
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affection. His life was long, somewhat exceeding that of our 
friend; and throughout that long life he was as well known to 
his fellow citizens. Listen to a few of the words and phrases 
that bring him before us, and ask yourselves whether the pic- 
ture recalls a man who lived in Athens during the second 
century rather than our friend of the twentieth century in 
Madison? 

He ‘lived an upright, wholesome, irreproachable life,’ 
with a ‘temper’ that was ‘kindly, mild, cheerful’; he ‘took 
independence and candor for his guiding principles,’ but he 
was ‘no half-baked enthusiast either’; he was ‘never known to 
shout or become over-vehement or angry,’ even when he had 
to censure; he was active in public affairs, but ‘he never 
studied or lived for applause’; he could ‘say a word in season, 
in agitated political meetings, and turn the scale in favor of 
patriotic duty.’ 

Let me read also the paragraph® in which this life is 
summed up: ‘His way was like other people’s: he mounted 
no high horse; he was just a man and a citizen. He indulged 
in no irony; his discourse was full of grace. Those who heard 
ii went away neither disgusted with servility nor repelled 
with ill-tempered censure; but, on the contrary, they were 
lifted out of themselves by charity and encouraged to more 
orderly, contented, hopeful lives.’ 

Lifted out of ourselves and encouraged to more con- 
tented, hopeful lives, by one who was ‘complete to the pat- 
tern for which Heaven designed him’—can we find words 
that better express the living influence in this club, during 
more than half a century, of our friend Burr W. Jones? 


* Lucian, Life of Demonaz. With slight verbal changes; such as omission of 
Socratic and Attic. 
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IMMIGRANT LETTER 


Manitowoc-Rapids, in the State of Wisconsin, 
July 26, 1848. 

Assuming that you have received in due season my letter 
dated May 29th from New York which advised you of our 
successful voyage, also that you have learned of our arrival 
in Wisconsin from Philipsen’s family of Baerl,’ I shall 
herewith give you a more detailed account of our trip, also 
of our experiences made in this new country. However, I 
must beg of you not to expect too much in the way of ex- 
periences since our stay here has been but brief. 

Following the painful day of separations, we took the 
train the next morning at Duisburg which brought us to 
Bremen the same evening. After a lapse of three days we 
went to Bremerhaven, where the anchors were weighed on 
the 19th of April. With good cheer and favorable wind we 
sailed down the ever widening Weser into the North sea. 
A truly great spectacle: the unbounded expanse of the sea 
makes an unforgetable impression on the admirer. However, 
the very next morning the sight had lost its sublimity for 
many. With a strong wind, which enabled us to make four 
[knots] per hour, the disagreeable seasickness made its ap- 
pearance. Though by no means dangerous, it is accompanied 
by a sense of annoyance. Since this sickness has been de- 
scribed so often, it would be superfluous to describe it in 
detail though I could write from experience. Children are 
not affected, also some grown ups, among them my father. 
Favored by a strong wind, we entered the channel on the 8rd 
day and could see the cliffs of the English coast, however, 
for a short time only. A few days later we had to entrust 
ourselves to the waves of the Atlantic ocean, which were 
readily recognized by their size. The wind became less 
strong and for 8-10 days we made little progress. But now 


*See No. 2 of the Ausw. am Niederrh [Der Auswanderer am Niederrhein]. 
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there came a change. Suddenly toward evening a wind arose. 
It became stronger and stronger and bulged the sails. Waves 
25 feet high crowded each other while their spray was car- 
ried away by the wind and struck with hissing sounds. Our 
small ship, which had only 130 passengers on board, tilted 
to the side so that occasionally the railing was on a level with 
the surface of the water. However, it made great progress 
(in an hour 6.) Trunks, tin containers, and other objects 
fell over. The dreadfulness was increased by the darkness 
of the night and the phosphorescence of the sea. The whole 
was of such a nature, that, as the sailors told us, we might get 
a fair idea of a storm, but that it could not be called such. 
Toward morning it became more quiet. Even in worse storms 
the voyage on the open sea is not dangerous though it is 
so near the coast. Anyone who desires to emigrate will not 
be induced to give up his plans because of such contingencies. 
Moreover, accidents are very rare. Should there be sufficient 
cause, we should not hesitate to entrust ourselves to the 
waves again.—Our captain decided to avoid the gulf stream. 
We arrived on the grand bank of New Foundland. From 
here our course was in a southwesterly direction, however, 
very slowly, along the American coast as far as Long Island. 
This we first saw to our right with the mainland in the dis- 
tance. What a pleasant sight !— 

Before proceeding, I shall say something about our pro- 
visions on board ship. Our food was very poor: poor coffee, 
poor pork, and malodorous beef; in addition we received 
bread, butter, peas, beans, barley, and rice.” Even these 
would not have been edible because of poor preparation had 
not hunger spiced the meals. Several modest requests for 
a better preparation of the food were rejected in a harsh 
voice. This incivility we could bear so long as our own pro- 
visions lasted. These exhausted, our patience had an end. 
Several of our traveling companions informed the captain in 
all seriousness that he had to provide better food. This de- 
cisive demand produced results. Whether angry or fright- 

*The same complaint is made by Mr. Kloten who traveled on the same 


ship, the ‘Argonaute.’ Likewise, he was very much dissatisfied with the un- 
friendly attitude of the captain. 
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ened, I know not, but the captain changed color several 
times. From now on we, the passengers, prepared our own 
food. So far as the material, delivered in sufficient quantity, 
was concerned it was good, the dishes prepared therefrom 
were palatable. However, such supplies as were poor to be- 
gin with could not be improved. Owner, captain, and cook 
all three were to blame. Others who sailed via Bremen had 
like experiences. We know full well, for we have been so 
informed by those who have had the experience, that board- 
ing at one’s own expense has its disadvantages, we are never- 
theless of the opinion that others who desire to follow will 
do better to sail from Antwerp, Rotterdam, Havre, or Lon- 
don since by so doing they can board themselves. For families 
with children under twelve years of age it will also be 
cheaper, hence advisable. 

But now let us return to the American coast which we 
approached very closely after we had taken on board a 
pilot. Every one was jubilant over our early arrival in the 
country which our eyes had sought so eagerly and so often. 
While Long Island spread out to our right, we could see 
the endless main land to our south. However, as we came 
closer, all was hidden by a dense fog. Night overtook us 
and the ship dropped its anchor. As the fog disappeared the 
next morning, we saw land close by. Words fail to describe 
how happy we were. It was as though winter had suddenly 
been replaced by spring. A beautiful panorama delighted 
the eye. On both sides beautiful knolls covered with a variety 
of trees and studded with country homes. At the foot of the 
hills white houses, one more beautiful than the other. Of 
interest also are the fortresses with their cannons. Before us 
and to our rear hundreds of masts of ships from all parts of 
the world. In addition, steamships, very different from the 
German ones, cross the bay. Here at quarantine, an hour 
this side of New York, every one was happy over the for- 
tunate termination of our trip. Every one, feeling that to 
God alone belonged praise, gladly joined in singing ‘Nun 
danket alle Gott’ as proposed. Such a choral, sung on such 
an occasion, is uplifting. After a rapid and none too strict 
inspection of our baggage, and after the physician had 
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done his duty, toward noon of the 37th day we were con- 
veyed by a steamer to New York. An endless forest of masts 
of sailing vessels and of smoke stacks of the largest steamers 
stretches along the shore line of the city. Presumably but 
few cities afford a like sight. The impression made upon us 
was great. 

These pleasant hours came to an abrupt end as we landed. 
Our baggage had to be removed quickly. However, the dock 
was so crowded with hotelmen, swindlers with letters from 
Germany, draymen with their carts, and characters of all 
kinds, that there was scarcely room for our baggage. En- 
raged, we had to push these people back. In New York we 
lodged in the ‘Hamburger Hof.’ However, I would advise 
others to lodge with Peter Stocky, No. 141 Cedar Str., which 
place is said to be better. Here in New York we met ‘Pastor’ 
Steins of Neukirchen; Stein the bookbinder of Meurs; ‘Pas- 
tor’ Weiskotten, formerly a merchant in Elberfeld; Dahmen, 
the carpenter from Budberg; also Volkertz of Rheinhausen. 
The last mentioned was returning to Germany. We refused 
to listen to the swindlers who tried every trick, but sought 
the agent of the “Deutsche Gesellschaft,’ J. E. Allstaedt, 
No. 95 Greenwich Str. We followed his advice and pur- 
chased tickets as far as Buffalo, but no farther, from Wolf 
and Richmueller, now No. 159, Washington Str. Through 
tickets as far as Milwaukee or Sheboygan cost a dollar more. 
In order to avoid being cheated, let every one go to the 
agents mentioned and secure passage as far as Buffalo. The 
tickets were 6 dollars per person or 8 12 ‘Thaler Pr. Cour.” 
In addition, we would advise every one not to allow himself 
to be persuaded to travel from Albany to Buffalo by canal. 
True, the ticket is cheaper, but the trip lasts from 10 to 12 
days. Since every one has to board himself and since food 
is expensive, this mode of travel is more expensive than that 
by rail. In addition, the time is lost. 

* Since prices occur throughout the letter, the following explanatory note 
will aid the reader: $1.00 equals 1 5/12 Thaler Pr. [i.e., Preussisch] Courant; a 
Groschen (Gr. or Sgr. for Silber-groschen) equals 1/30 Thaler or 1/10 } Mark; 
$1.00 equals 1 Thaler 10 Silber groschen; a Pfennig equals 1/10 Silber- -groschen ; 


10 Silber-groschen equal 1 mark; a Gulden (Florin) is usually equal to 2/3 of 
a Thaler (1852).—Eprror. 
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Before we leave New York, we want to tell you at least 
something about this large city. As we walked from the dock 
to our hotel, the dirty streets made a very unfavorable im- 
pression. Later, however, our impressions were much more 
favorable: Broadway which is two German miles long [i.e. 
9.2 miles], impressive public buildings, and beautiful, Gothic 
churches. However, as a whole, the city, at least so far as 
we learned to know it, afforded little that was pleasant. The 
buildings, constructed almost without exception of red 
bricks, impart a sombre aspect to the streets. As to the con- 
course in the streets, not one of us had imagined anything as 
great. Wagons and carts roll incessantly over the pavement 
in such a crowded condition that at any moment you expect 
them to run into each other. One may well judge the extent 
of the commerce implied. 

On the evening of May 29th we boarded the steamer 
which carried us to Albany. To describe adequately the 
steamers that ply between these two places would require 
several sheets. They are colossal structures and at the same 
time beautiful. Although our steamer was not one of the 
largest, it had a length of 350 feet and a width of 70 feet 
and was three stories high. It is a floating hotel with rooms 
for any and all purposes. The equipment is luxurious and 
elegant. About 50 to 60 negro servants run about. The 
ship carried about 2,000 passengers.—We arrived at Albany 
toward 5 o’clock the next morning. So far as we saw the city, 
there was nothing particularly attractive. At 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon we left by train for Buffalo, a trip which lasted 
29 hours. We stopped at a number of attractive cities. But 
little care has been exercised in building this road. At some 
points, however, worth while improvements were being made. 
A German can scarcely conceive of the primitive bridges 
constructed over the canal, over small lakes, rivers and val- 
leys. Equally difficult is it for him to imagine the shaking 
and jarring. Without barriers, the railway begins in the 
very heart of the city, passes in like manner through others 
and ends likewise. In Buffalo we took lodging in the ‘Wil- 
helm Tell’ run by Eisenberger and Nic. Strauch, whom we 
can recommend to those who may come after us. Buffalo, 
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an important and lively commercial city, has about 40,000 
inhabitants. In all American cities which we have seen, in 
the largest as well as in the smallest, pigs run about the 
street. Here we took in provisions for a 4 to 6 days’ trip on 
lakes Erie, St. Clair, Huron, and Michigan as far as She- 
boygan. These lakes, reputed for their clear water, have 
several shallow places on which ships occasionally are strand- 
ed. This happened to us, but we soon managed to work 
ahead. Because of too many passengers, our stay on this 
ship was well nigh unbearable. Had we taken our quilts out 
of our boxes, they might have served us a useful purpose. 
We were happy indeed, when, toward the close of the fourth 
day, we set our foot on land once more. Now (June 5th) we 
were in Wisconsin, the goal of our itinerary—Here (in 
Sheboygan) Barnstein of Hoerstgen, Gatermann of Mey- 
derich, Pannebecker, and we parted company from the oth- 
ers, all of whom continued as far as Milwaukee. The price of 
each ticket from Buffalo to Sheboygan was 6 dollars. The 
mcrease was due to the large number of immigrants. For 
the excess weight of our baggage (2,000 Ibs.) we had to pay 
64 Thlir. P. Ct. from New York to here, whereas formerly 
any excess was scarcely taken into account. Moreover, here 
in Sheboygan there exists the greatest overcharging for 
pier toll. Thus, upon our arrival here we had to pay 7 
Thlir. pr Crt. and later as we left for Manitowoc when 
provisions had been added to our baggage, 10 Thlr., hence 
all told 17 Thir. pr. Crt. for pier tolls. In Manitowoc, 
on the other hand, they charged only 3 %4 Thlir. Hence it 
would be advantageous for those who come later, whether 
they wish to buy congress land or 2-3 year old farms to 
land in Manitowoc. At present ships do not stop there. 
However, they have frequently been asked to do so, and it 
is to be hoped that the request will be heeded soon. In She- 
boygan we can recommend Testevuide and Christmann as 
fair innkeepers. The regular price for meals and lodging is 
21 % gr [about 55 cents] per day. No charge is made for 
the storage of goods. Children less than 12 years old are 
charged one-half. On the lakes the charge for these is also 
one-half. Sheboygan, at the mouth of a river with like name, 
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is a small but pretty city. The river is about as wide as the 
Ruhr. Founded only three years ago, the city already has 
almost 3,000 inhabitants and has fine stores. The white frame 
houses are attractive but not durable. 

While mother and the smaller children were quartered in 
Sheboygan, father, my grown up brothers and I, in company 
with Barnstein, Gatermann, and Pannebecker went into the 
primeval forests of Wisconsin. The immediate surrounding 
country made no very favorable impression upon us. The 
soil seemed sandy. This is also true of Sheboygan which is 
on a bluff. Nevertheless, we saw good garden fruits. Hav- 
ing tramped westward for two hours, we arrived at Falls, a 
small community on the Sheboygan river which was founded 
three years ago and now has about 50 houses. From here we 
went in a northerly direction toward Rapids (Manitowoc 
Rapids) in the vicinity of which Diedrichs of Elberfeld,* 
Philipsen of Baerl, and Weihe, who formerly lived with 
Taschen in Neukirchen, are said to reside. Along the road we 
were interested in the homes of the farmers, their work, their 
cattle, their grain, etc. At that time the grain did not stand 
well. Since the farms had been settled only 1-4 years, we 
saw less of wealth than in the neighborhood of Milwaukee, 
where the settlements are older.—Overtaken by the night, 
we, for the first time, had to take shelter in a log cabin. The 
next day we met Phlipsen [sic] in Rapids. He and a guide 
familiar with the woods accompanied us into the forest 
around Rapids where congress land is still to be had. How- 
ever, we were not tempted to buy since the land sloped too 
much. Incidentally we learned that a tramp through the 
primeval forest without paths is no small matter. Although 
our guide had a compass, he got lost. Now we tramped up 
hill and down dale, through swamps and underbrush. At 
times we were confronted by fallen trees, partly destroyed 
by fire that seemed to make further passage impossible. As 
far as we have seen the forest, we found many species of 
beautiful oaks, 100 ft. in height and splendid pines more 
than a 100 ft. high and 2 to 3 ft. in diameter. Most of the 


*See Diederich’s diary, Wisconsin Magazine of History, vii, 218-237, 350- 
868.—Eprror. 
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trees, however as might be expected, were not so large and 
even stunted, hence made no special impression upon us. 
As also was to be expected, many trees in a primeval forest 
have fallen. Some of them are still good, others look healthy 
but are rotted, occasionally they are charred. All of this 
affords a strange sight. After our stray wandering which, 
fortunately, did not last long, we went to the homes of 
Diedrich and Weihe with the expectation of purchasing in 
their neighborhood. This Gatermann of Meyderich did. 
However, after thinking the matter over, we concluded that 
a distance of 3 % hrs. from the nearest place was too great. 
After wandering to and fro for eight days, we found a place 
on the Green Bay road which suited us better.° The man who 
claimed the land had cleared and fenced in two acres planted 
with maize, potatoes, oats, and beans. For this and the favor- 
able location he demanded 40 dollars. Father and Barnstein 
came to an agreement with the man. The price of 1 % dollars 
per acre for congress land was paid at the land office. Of 
the 160 acres Barnstein took one-half, we the other. The 
land is favorably situated on the Green Bay road, one of 
the principal highways in Wisconsin, leading from Milwau- 
kee through Washington, Hamburg, Sheboygan, Falls, 
Rapids, and Manitowoc to Green Bay. Daily people travel 
over this road on foot, on horseback, or by wagon; also, 
twice weekly a mail carrier on horseback passes by. Al- 
though the road is a highway, traffic is not as great as be- 
tween Vluyn and Moers, neither is the road as good. How- 
ever, at present in summer, the road from our home to Rap- 
ids may be called a fairly good country road. Besides we 
live only 1 % hr. from Rapids and 1 % hours from Manito- 
woc.—Rapids lies in the valley of the Manitowoc river (a 
river fully as wide as the Ruhr) and consists of about 30 
houses. Manitowoc has about 50 houses and is located on 
both sides of the Manitowoc river on Lake Michigan. Al- 
ready Manitowoc has fairly good stores, several good inns, 
and an English school; in addition a church is to be built in 
which service is to be conducted in the German as well as in 


*For a detailed study of Newton township, in which the Kremers bought 
their farm. see Joseph Schafer, Wisconsin Domesday Book, Town Studies i, 84-89. 
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the English language. At present the Germans living in 
this neighborhood come together every Sunday at Diedrichs 
where a sermon is read. In addition 2 physicians and 1 
apothecary shop are available to those in need thereof. Both 
communities are located in a romantic valley. Moreover, 
the region between Milwaukee and Manitowoc may be called 
beautiful. The country between Milwaukee and Manitowoc 
is traversed by ridges between which are located beautiful 
lakes, small and large. Numerous creeks rush down the 
slope and with their rapid current drive many sawmills. One 
of these is located 42 hour from here. Our friends, however, 
should not forget that the land described is not cultivated. 
Rather, it is land which has but awakened out of a sleep of 
thousands of years and reveals many, many traces of its 
primeval condition. Thus the many rural lakes are for the 
most part surrounded by dense forests. Decayed trees, 
partly consumed by fire lie crisscross in beautiful creeks.— 
However, no one should regard Wisconsin as a wilderness. 
The creative, regulating hand of man has accomplished the 
well nigh incredible within a decade and is continuously 
active. Roads lead in all directions through the forest to 
rapidly developing small cities. Postal connection is had 
with all places, even in the heart of the forest postal service 
may be had.—F rom the former owner of the farm we pur- 
chased 2 oxen with bell: the bell 2 12 doll., the yoke 2 doll., 
2 heavy chains 6 doll., a total of 60 dollars. 

The logs for the house had been dragged together. While 
some of us erected the log house, others brought mother and 
the younger children, also the baggage, by steamer from 
Sheboygan to Manitowoc. The steamer makes weekly trips 
between Chicago, Milwaukee, Sheboygan, and Manitowoc. 
As already stated, we live but 1 % hours from Manitowoc, 
hence could call for the baggage with our own oxen. Our 
next problem was to plant potatoes for our own use. This 
is no easy task. The earth between the stumps is freed from 
roots as far as practicable, the earth hilled, and the potatoes 
are inserted. Potatoes, also grain and vegetables are re- 
ported to do exceedingly well. Of vegetable seeds we have 
a fair number. Today we have had our first lettuce sown 
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4 weeks ago. As previously stated, we were not inclined at 
first to praise the fertility of the soil, and could not under- 
stand why Wisconsin should be praised for its fertility. Now, 
however, we are surprised at the rapid growth of all varie- 
ties. By late frosts the growth of the plants is retarded, 
indeed sometimes the plants are killed. Hence early plant- 
ing is useless. Even if planted late, grain matures rapidly. 

Our next most important want was the purchase of cows. 
For this purpose Gatermann, Barnstein, and my father went 
to Milwaukee where a cattle market is conducted almost 
daily. Barnstein bought 2, my father 4 cows, each at an aver- 
age price of 18 doll. The cattle had to be driven a distance 
of thirty hours [90 miles] and the young of those cows which 
calved on the way had to be carted on a wheelbarrow. By the 
way the wheelbarrow cost 6 Thlir. Pr. Cour. An unpleasant 
loss we suffered one night when a cow ran away because the 
innkeeper had no fence. However, we still hope that she may 
be returned. Similar instances are not uncommon here. 
Having returned home, the calves were kept in an en- 
closure. The cows were guarded until they had become used 
to the farm. Now, with a bell tied to their neck, they go 
each morning into the woods after they have been milked 
and have suckled the calves. Evenings they return well fed. 
However, they do not yield much milk. A cow that has re- 
cently come in yields 10 to 14 ‘Mass,”® a measure which we 
brought with us from Germany. However, they yield more 
butter. Buttermaking is accomplished in 4 to 5 minutes. 
We have just mentioned the fodder of the woods. This 
consists more of large leaves than of grass. However, the 
latter is everywhere to be found, more particularly in the 
lower places. These can be converted into good meadows 
after the trees have been removed so that the sun may 
warm the soil. Prairies and pastures, of which Bromme 
writes so much, we have not seen thus far—these lie farther 
southwest. Nevertheless, as stated, live stock is in the very 
best condition owing to the feed, an abundance of which it 
finds in the woods. It eats everything green. To the calves 
we also carry leaves of trees.—Although so far we have had 


**Mass’ equals 1-2 liter. 
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no trouble with run away cows (with the exception of the one 
that ran away on the trip) some people complain bitterly. So 
long as people do not enclose their land with a fence, cows 
run away frequently, some times 10, 20, and even 40 ( Engl.) 
miles to the place where they have been bought, and at times 
are a complete loss. In Milwaukee we also bought a wagon at 
45 doll. and several implements for the house: among other 
items, nice, solid tin milk cans (Seidoeppes), everything at 
high prices. Tin dishes are used extensively here and are 
very strong and well made.—F rom one of our neighbors we 
bought 4 doz. hens also a rooster, each at 10 Sgr. We still 
want pigs, a dog and a cat, all of which may render good 
services. 

The hauling together of tree trunks for a log house is 
done very well with oxen. It is surprising how these animals 
manage among and over logs. My brother James has under- 
taken to manage them. With the erection of the house the 
neighbors helped diligently. In this the Yankee is partic- 
ularly skillful. The windows move in sliding frames (in 
America these are the only ones). They are 3 % ft. high 
and nearly 2 ft. wide. In America windows are articles of 
commerce and can be purchased ready made and glazed. 
Ours cost each, with glass, 1 Thlr. 10 Sgr. Pr. Cour. 

To the first house or hut we have added a second: in 
all 48 feet long, 12 feet deep, and 12 feet high. It stands on 
a knoll. I have added a sketch thereof. 

Here I shall record the prices in Prussian currency paid 
for implements for farm and house, also of other goods 
purchased in stores: 1 axe, 1 Thir. 25 Sgr., 1 hoe 1 Thlr., 
teeth for the drag 3 Thlr. 20 Sgr., 1 cowbell 1 Thlr. 20 Sgr., 
1 augur 20 Sgr., a light hoe 15 Sgr., a large saw to reduce 
trees (known as Draumeisen to you) 4 Thlr. 15 Sgr., 1 pail 
11 Sgr., a tin pail 22 Sgr., 1 stove with pots etc. but without 
stove pipe, 20 to 30 Thir. (the stoves here are different from 
yours, ours has 4 openings and 1 oven for baking), 1 tin milk 
pan 5 Ser., 1 tin pan for mixing bread 25 Sgr., (here one 
bakes bread daily), 1 pound smoked ham 2 Sgr. 8 Pf., 1 
pound rice 2 Sgr. 6 Pf., 1 pound of fairly good coffee 5 Sgr., 
1 pound candles 5 Sgr., 1 pound dried apples 2 Sgr. 9 Pf.; 
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the dried apples are imported from Buffalo where apples are 
cheap. Nursery stock, it is said, may be had in Milwaukee. 
1 pound loaf sugar 5 Sgr., 1 pound maple sugar 3 2 Sgr., 
196 pounds of the best, bolten wheat flour 8 Thlr. Wheat 
bread only is eaten here. However, rye also grows here. It 
goes without saying that the price of potatoes, pork, and 
flour, also of other articles of food rises and falls. Inasmuch 
as so far we have bought all items from merchants, we can- 
not state at present what the farmer receives therefore. Since 
our house is ready, that is habitable, we are now clearing land 
for wheat. First of all the trees are cut down three feet above 
the ground, with exception of the largest which are girdled 
which causes them to die. The logs suitable for fencing are 
dragged away with oxen. Whatever is not suitable for fence 
rails is piled and burned.—Although the advantage in the 
use of the axe used here is great in comparison with the 
German tool, wielding it is no easy matter for the inexpe- 
rienced.—The burning ended, toward the end of August the 
land is dragged without being first plowed. About this time 
the wheat is sown and the field dragged again.—According 
to the statements of experienced farmers, the acre is said to 
produce 24 to 32 ‘Scheffel’ (not bushel) .* I cannot guarantee 
the correctness of this statement, but on the trip to Milwau- 
kee we saw the most luxuriant wheat fields —The soil con- 
sists of heavy clay, the layer being 7 to 10 feet deep. Deeper 
we have not dug thus far. The soil is covered with a fertilizer, 
the product of vegetable decay. In addition the soil is fertil- 
ized with the ashes of the burned trees.—Inasmuch as our 
residence here has been brief, we are in a position to say but 
little about the climate. Thus far we have found it similar 
to that of Germany. That it is more changeable we have 
already experienced. That it most likely is healthy, is proven 
by the immigration from southern states. 

Now something about the animals living here. As we 
arrived we observed flocks of pigeons of from 20 to 200. In- 
asmuch as they are migrating pigeons and leave the local 
woods soon, one sees less of them at present and can scarcely 
count any longer on a pigeon soup. Partridges, larger than 


‘Prussian ‘Scheffel’ before 1872 equalled 54.96 liter. 
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those with you, may now be seen with their young in the 
woods. In fall and winter they will be the prey of the hunter. 
Some of us have seen deer in groups of from 6 to 8. These 
are best in winter and require a rifle. Of squirrels three 
varieties are to be seen. To go hunting in season may be 
pleasant but is not as profitable as activity in the field. Wis- 
consin forests still shelter wolves and bears, but they are 
scarce and not dangerous. Last winter the wife of our 
neighbor drove away a wolf with a stick. A few days ago 
a bear was seen at Diedrich’s, a very rare occurrence. He 
had an eye on a pig but with the appearance of humans dis- 
appeared among the trees. Inasmuch as the people had no 
rifle they could not shoot him. Of snakes we have seen but 
few so far, with a length of 2 to 3 feet. They are not poison- 
ous. In the woods we have all kinds of pretty and colored 
birds, but their song is not specially attractive. Cattle here 
are both heavy and light, mostly of a handsome breed. The 
oxen have frightfully large horns but are clumsy. Although 
horses are not very serviceable to the settler during the first 
few years, a fair number are already to be found here. They 
are both of a handsome and ugly shape. 

As must be apparent to you, we live in a fairly well 
settled region not far from two towns, Manitowoc and 
Rapids. As neighbors we have two Germans one at a dis- 
tance of 4 the other at a distance of 15 minutes, also a Yankee 
at a distance of 5 minutes. Although Germans live to the 
right and left of us in the woods, the absence of a social life 
is our principal grievance, which one feels most keenly in 
the beginning.— 

From these communications it will become apparent to 
any one who contemplates settling as farmer in Wisconsin 
whether emigration will be expedient in his case—However, 
we warn heads of families with 3-4 small children not to come 
to Wisconsin with less than 400 Thaler Pr. Cour [equals 
$300]. Even with this sum he can buy neither wagon nor 
oxen. That the estimate is not too high my friends may see 
from the following tabulation: 
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40 acres land a 1 1/2 doll. 60 doll. Within a radius of 2-3 hours of 


2 cows; (one when kept alone a city land at congress prices 
is apt to run away) 40 ” of 1 1/4 doll. is rarely to be 

1 stove and other implements had. The increase stated is too 
for house and field 30 ” small rather than too high. 


For the rental of oxen to 
deliver baggage, articles of 
food, cultivation of the 


soil, ete. 85 ” 
2 pigs » ”* 
Planks, window frames, and 

nails 20 ” 


195 doll. 1 Doll. at 1 5/12 Thir. Pr. 
Cour. are therefore 276 1/4 
Thlir. Pr. Cour. 


That not too much is left for provisions for an entire year 
for such a family every one can compute from the prices 
quoted. The voyage for our family of ten cost us 850 Thlr. 
Pr. Cour. before we were settled. 

Whosoever can bring with him the 400 Thir. mentioned 
above into this country, does not mind adversity, toil, and 
privation, also takes pleasure in farming, may risk the ven- 
ture with God’s aid. Free from care, indeed wholly free 
and independent, he will soon receive the reward of his 
labors though performed in the sweat of his brow. After 
2-3 years his material existence may be regarded a happy 
one. Proof, a hundred and a thousandfold, is supplied by 
those who have emigrated before us. In our neighborhood 
there are still to be had several farms with 5-20 acres of 
cleared land. What single individuals may expect, who seek 
work as day laborers or artisans in America, we know little 
about. We have learned that Peter Tendick and others who 
have come over with us earn 10 doll. and board monthly.’ 
A blacksmith from Schwafheim who came over with us earns 
15 doll. per month without board.—If such single individuals 
are inclined to come to Wisconsin, they should land in Mil- 
waukee, for there the farmers are not so recent, hence have 


* According to letters received from Peter Tendick this is correct. [Remark 
by the publisher.] 
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more money and consequently a livelihood is more secure. 
As we passed through New York requests for workmen were 
numerous, also for servant girls who receive high wages in 
America.—Those who desire to find employment as clerks 
in stores should above all learn the English language. Ef- 
forts in this direction will be rewarded 100 p Ct. A former 
German school teacher told me that as clerk he earned 120 
doll., of which sum 100 doll. was deducted for board, during 
the first year when he was ignorant of the English language. 
However, during the second and third years he earned 300 
doll. Such a person, however, must not expect to find em- 
ployment at all times. 

Now a word about the mode of living of the Yankees as 
the born Americans of English descent are known. After a 
breakfast consisting of potatoes, pork, wheat bread, fried 
eggs, cake and other pastry, coffee or tea with sugar, the 
Yankee begins his day’s work at 6 o’clock. At 12 o’clock 
he has his dinner which is similar to his breakfast. After- 
noons, from 1 to 6 o'clock he again works, after which he has 
his supper which is similar to the two other meals. Of vege- 
tables the Yankee eats but little. In the early days their 
houses, also those of the settlements, are extremely simple 
but clean. The windows are decorated with white or colored 
curtains as are those of the two story board houses, painted 
white, of the older farmers. The walls of the latter houses 
are papered, floors and stairways are covered with carpet. 
As a matter of fact the interior is elegant. Whereas some of 
the Yankees are clad miserably but not without bosom shirt, 
most of them appear well dressed when on horseback or on 
the wagon. The women appear stylishly dressed, sometiines 
on horseback, more commonly seated next to their husbands 
on the wagon seat. Silk dresses, hats with silk veils, silk 
parasols and umbrellas are nothing scarce. This sex receives 
great attention here and little work is expected therefrom.— 
In this connection it may be well to suggest that a young 
man who contemplates emigration in order to settle down 
here, pay his addresses to a girl, for here the choice is 
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meagre. Moreover, German girls are more willing to work 
and do not smoke, whereas some American women do. 

Now a word about the Indians. These have been de- 
scribed so often that I might omit writing about them. I may 
state, however, that the first time an immigrant meets them 
mn the woods they make an unfavorable impression. For the 
most part they are armed with rifle and bow, live exclusively 
from hunting and fishing, and roam from one place to an- 
other. They are said to be particularly skilled in shooting. 
Wherever they go they erect their tents and lead a lazy life. 
It is only by seeing them repeatedly that one gets used to 
them. We are by this time, since groups of from 10-30 fre- 
quently pass by, mostly all on horseback. Occasionally, they 
ask for a drink of water or a pipe of tobacco. One need not 
fear them. No longer have they any claim to the land. The 
slightest excess on their part would cause them to be driven 
away. Their number is not great. Since, as already stated, 
the Indians make their living off fishing and hunting, they 
smell of blood. Inasmuch as the oxen are shy of the Indians, 
this is, without doubt, the cause. Knowing this, the Indians 
give the oxen the right of way. 

The 4th July is the festive day commemorating the dec- 
laration of Independence. 

Finally, a few remarks for those who have decided to 
migrate. Those who expect to board themselves on ship 
should provide themselves with dried fruits, dried beef, ham, 
‘Rollfleisch’ (beef prepared like sausage, cooked and pickled 
in vinegar). In addition they should provide themselves with 
‘Zwieback’ (so-called dried wheat bread), with fresh cabbage 
and ‘Sauerkraut,’ vinegar, herring, also a few apples. Other 
provisions are prescribed by the agents.—Let no one forget 
a cathartic lest he rue it.—For use on the ship the emigrant 
should provide himself with wooden shoes. On occasions the 
deck is very wet. As a result we have suffered from cold feet. 
However, the wooden shoes should be provided with leather 
soles, otherwise the wearer would slip constantiy. 

If possible, the emigrant should start about the middle of 
March or early April. In case he wants to buy congress land, 
an arrival later than ours would prove detrimental. As is well 
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known, he should endeavor to convert his cash into 10 ‘Gul- 
den’ or 20 franc coins, for these enable him to avoid heavier 
loss. The feather beds which we took along are rendering 
good service and are obtainable here only with difficulty. He 
should also bring flatirons, coffee mill, cord and ropes, smal- 
ler carpenter tools, etc. Neither should he forget a spade 
or shovel, also a three-pronged fork. We have found the 
corresponding American tools impractical. Woolen goods are 
very expensive here. Cheap cotton goods are poor as well. 
Those that are good are expensive. At least such has been 
our experience in several stores in Sheboygan and Manito- 
woc. We know nothing about the prices of corresponding 
goods in Milwaukee. One sees but little linen here. Its place 
is taken by cotton. Porcelain and glassware are expensive. 
At least the breakable goods the emigrant should pack in 
casks. If properly packed they will not suffer. Boxes should 
not weigh more than 200 pounds. Those who intend to 
purchase congress land should not go to Milwaukee, for 
such is only to be had 30 hours to the north of that city. 
At present several have purchased to the north of Rapids 
(we live to the south thereof) where among others Dahlen 
of Hoerstgen lives. Our region is favorably situated because 
of its proximity to Lake Michigan. Whereas the farmer 
who lives 20 to 25 hours in the interior from Milwaukee loses 
half of the value of his products in their transportation, 
settlers here can readily take their products to Manitowoc. A 
Prussian quart of milk costs 2 Sgr., 1 egg 5 Pf., 1 pound of 
butter 7 Sgr. Near Milwaukee, where there are more cows 
and chickens, these articles no longer command so high a 
price. There a pound of butter costs only 5 Sgr.—As you 
observe, the price of products when compared with the price 
of the land is much higher here than in Germany, even if you 
add thereto the cost of clearing which amounts to 15-16 Thlr. 
pr. Crt. 

We have not over-praised the conditions in Wisconsin. 
We have told the naked truth and have depicted the shadows 
as well as the sunshine. 

Gerhard Kremers 
Son of Pet. Kremers formerly of 
Vluyn near Moers 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 
PEOPLING THE MIDDLE WEST 


HE motto ‘figures do not lie’ is commonly thought of in 
connection with the unkind reflection that ‘liars often 
figure.’ Also, ‘statistics’ have been reviled as the worst of 
lies. Figures, indeed, frequently fail to tell the truth of sit- 
uations they are supposed to clear up; but it is both more 
generous and more correct to assume that the majority of 
their users were unwitting victims of statistical illogic rather 
than conscious deceivers. They fail for want of the requisite 
capacity to make safe use of the statistical instrument. A 
keen broadax will hew to a line and shape a perfect plane 
surface if wielded by a skillful hand. In the grip of a bungler 
it will produce unseemly distortions. 

Statistics employed by ignorant persons can no more be 
relied upon than those used by unprincipled scoundrels for 
the express purpose of falsifying. Again, systems of figures 
may be as nearly correct as it is humanly possible to make 
them and still be unintelligible, until explained in the light 
of conditions which affect their interpretation. The question 
must always be asked and answered, what do the figures 
mean? 

Assuming proper care in their handling, the generous use 
of statistics in historical reasoning is capable of yielding 
splendid results within small compass. A page of carefully 
tabulated figures, or better a graph based on such a table, 
often tells more than long chapters of tedious discussion. 
Unfortunately, most readers are repelled by figures and for 
that reason they must be used sparingly. Few writers have 
gifts to match those of Gladstone, whose budget speeches, 
filled with statistics, were said to be as interesting as a drama. 
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No better examples of sound and careful recording in 
figures can be found than the elaborate tables of the federal 
and state censuses upon which, as upon a bedrock foundation, 
most of our public statistical reasoning rests. In this study 
the several censuses shall be our almost exclusive resource 
in trying to determine a few fundamental conditions under 
which the West or, as the district we have in mind has been 
called, the Middle West, was settled up by white people dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. But the figures used will be 
kept as much in the background as possible. 

The region in question, recognized as the greatest agri- 
cultural area in America, was originally sought by emigrants 
from the eastern states and from Europe for the sake primar- 
ily of its wonderfully fertile soils, and secondarily for the 
ease and cheapness with which those soils could be trans- 
formed into profitable farms. The process of settlement, 
therefore, was that of occupying successive farm-size areas 
of the available land until the soil was virtually all owned 
by individuals. It will be understood that sites for mills, 
for villages and towns, land for roads and other improve- 
ments required by a new farming community, are excluded 
from the actual farms as these are created. 

The states embraced in the Middle West include two 
groups, one east of the Mississippi and one west of that 
river. The first group was once the old Northwest compris- 
ing the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, together with a small portion of Minnesota. The 
second, less well defined geographically than the first, em- 
braces Missouri, Iowa, and Minnesota along the great river 
itself, and in addition the tier of states just beyond these, 
namely Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, and North Da- 
kota. Geographically, the region stretches from the western 
boundary of Pennsylvania :n the east to the high plains in 
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. the west; latitudinally, of course, from the Canadian boun- 
dary to about the thirty-sixth parallel: in other words, it 
has an east and west extension of twenty-four and a half 
degrees, a north and south spread of thirteen degrees. 

Of special interest to prospective settlers was the original 
covering of the land, whether heavy woods, light woods, prai- 
rie, or a combination of several types in close association. 
The heavy forest made the process of creating farms very 
slow and extremely laborious. Nevertheless, many of the 
easterners preferred that type of land, which they believed to 
have the richest and most enduringly productive soil. Some- 
times the wood itself could be turned into money. Large 
numbers, however, coveted those open lands which were in 
close enough proximity to woods so that supplies for build- 
ing, fencing, etc., could be readily and cheaply procured. 
The prairies finally came to be highly prized by persons with 
some capital who could make themselves safe while beginning 
to farm on a somewhat extensive scale and under conditions 
implying considerable outlay for buildings, fences, etc. The 
woodlands were usually safer for poor families, but tended to 
keep them in the ‘backwoods’ state longer than did the more 
open lands. 

The census figures representing the growth of population 
in these twelve commonwealths give a deceptive effect of 
regularity in the course of their settlement. It is conceivable 
that a plan for disposing of the land to individuals could have 
been devised which would have guaranteed a more or less 
steady movement westward, bringing contiguous new lands 
into cultivation year by year till first the Mississippi then 
the high plains had been reached. But that is very far from 
being the history of the actual process of settlement. 

That process can be described as spasmodic. The West, 
in fact, was occupied mainly through a succession of distinct 
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movements, some of them of tremendous proportions, like 
that which brought into Oklahoma 50,000 persons in a single 
day of 1889, others comparatively light, like the migration of 
some 800 persons across plains and mountains to Oregon in 
1843. The federal census, taken as it is at intervals of a 
decade, largely disguises such movements, flattening them 
out in ten-year averages. To illustrate, the state of Ohio 
according to the census of 1800, had 45,000 white inhabitants. 
Since that census covers the ten-year period from 1790, one 
might infer that the influx per year during the decade had 
been at the rate of 4,500 persons. But such an inference 
would be quite wrong because, with the exception of militar- 
ily protected settlements near the Ohio river, there could 
have been no general immigration into Ohio until after 
the treaty of Greenville, 1795, which removed the Indian 
menace. 

The case of Michigan is very striking. In 1810 there 
were within her borders 4,600 persons. That insignificant 
number was not quite doubled ten years later. By 1830, it 
had been multiplied by six and three-fourths, and ten years 
later by forty-five. Clearly, something must have happened 
to speed up the process of settlement between 1820 and 1830, 
and something else must have happened to intensify it in the 
period 1830-40. 

The completion of the Erie canal in 1825 is a sufficient 
explanation of the fact that there were 23,000 more people in 
Michigan in 1830 than in 1820. That number, however, 
is too small to justify one in supposing there had been a 
land-rush into Michigan. The land-rush comes in the next 
census interval and, fortunately, we have two special enum- 
erations within the decade, as well as a few other facts, 
to help describe and explain it. By the end of the year 1835 
the federal government had about completed the survey of 
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those lands in southern Michigan which were most favored 
for agricultural purposes. Some of these were thickly 
wooded, some—a large fraction—were oak openings, and 
occasionally there was a small prairie surrounded by lands 
bearing some wood. The earlier settlement hugged the shore 
of Lake Erie, the lower courses of rivers flowing into it, and 
the great channel connecting it with Lake Huron. 

Population was so widely spread over the southern part 
of the state that the legislature of 1835 planned a great sys- 
tem of railroads to accommodate the population, passing at 
least six different acts of incorporation for that purpose. 
Moreover, land sales in the territory prove that a kind of 
boom was on at that time. In 1825, the year of the comple- 
tion of the Erie canal, the sales rose to 106,000 acres from 
17,000 in 1822. Then they dropped again, passing the 
100,000-acre mark for the second time in 1830 when 147,- 
000 acres were sold. The next year the quantity was 320,000; 
in 1832, 252,000 acres. In 1833 it was 447,000 acres and in 
1834, over a half million acres. 

While land sales are not an accurate test of population 
increase in all cases, settlers frequently ‘squatting’ on tracts 
they hoped to buy later and speculators sometimes purchas- 
ing largely for future sale, still the combination of legislative 
railroad projects and actual land sales in this period indicates 
that a very real land boom was taking place. And this in- 
ference the census figures bear out. Michigan lawmakers, 
planning for statehood, which they vainly hoped to achieve 
by 1835, caused a census of the population to be taken in 
October, 1834, listing all who were residents on the second 
Monday of that month. The result showed that the Michi- 
gan peninsula had then a population of practically 85,000 
as against less than 31,000 in 1830. The increase in the four 
seasons, 1831, ’32, ’83, and ’84 must have amounted to well 
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over 55,000, though a portion of this is to be ascribed to the 
year 1830 after the date of the federal census June 1. 

However, this increase distributed over the greater part 
of five immigration seasons should be compared with the in- 
crease during the period October, 1834 to October, 1837, the 
date of the next state census. That increment was nearly 
89,000 in precisely three years or at the rate—if we assume 
uniformity—of only a little less than 30,000 per year. Now, 
the federal census of 1840 shows that between October, 1837 
and June of the latter year, or two and a half immigration 
seasons, the increase was a little less than 38,000. Why the 
sharp decline from the rate of increase between October, 
1834, and October, 1837? 

In the first place the record of public land sales in the 
state—not a perfect test, to be sure—indicates that the high 
tide of immigration occurred in the years 1834 to 1837 in- 
clusive, the crest coming in 1836. In fact, the land sold in 
1836 amounting to more than 4,000,000 acres whereas the 
next highest cf the four years was 773,000 acres in 1837, 
it is clear that vast quantities had been absorbed by specula- 
tors which was always a cause of driving immigrants to 
seek a new objective provided one could be found. 

In the case of those districts of the East that had been 
sending surplus population to Michigan there was no diffi- 
culty in finding an alternative area for settlement. The Wis- 
consin land district, with a land office at Mineral Point, was 
created in 1834. Soon another office was opened at Green 
Bay, and then another at Milwaukee, the latter for the ex- 
press convenience of the thousands who were settling on the 
fine open lands adjacent to the west shore of Lake Michigan. 
That land office had been petitioned for by the special coun- 
cil of Michigan early in the year 1836, the petition stating 
that the region about Milwaukee river, Root river, and Pike 
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river—that is, Milwaukee, Racine, and Kenosha counties— 
‘already contains a large number of inhabitants.’ 

A census taken in September, 1836, preparatory to call- 
ing a legislative assembly for the new territory of Wisconsin, 
shows that Milwaukee county embracing the area alluded to, 
had nearly 3,000 population while the whole of Wisconsin 
territory, exclusive of what would later be Iowa, had a few 
under 12,000, an increase since October, 1834, of 6,000. But 
the Michigan petitioners to congress in 1836 also say that 
the district west of the Mississippi acquired in 1832 from the 
Sac and Fox Indians is ‘settling with almost unexampled 
rapidity by a highly respectable and enterprising class of 
citizens from every part of the United States. Although it 
is not yet three years since the first emigration into the coun- 
try, the counties of Dubuque and Desmoines already contain 
a population estimated . . . at ten thousand inhabitants.’ 
The estimate was not as far from the mark as such guesses 
are apt to be. The census taken later in the year assigned to 
those two counties 10,531 persons as against 11,683 in Wis- 
consin proper. 

The two divisions of Wisconsin territory, therefore, which 
had been a part of Michigan till April, 1836, may have drawn 
from the sources usually supplying Michigan proper, some- 
thing like 10,000 people in the years 1835 and 1836, although 
the pioneers of the Iowa section had come from the South- 
west to a greater extent than did those of the Michigan 
peninsula. But from 1836 to 1838 the Iowa and Wisconsin 
areas increased by more than 18,000 and from 1838 to 1840 
almost doubled that figure. 

Here, therefore, is one reason for the falling off in the 
rate of increase through immigration in Michigan. Another, 
and a very potent one, was the building up of the Chicago 
area and adjacent parts, Indiana and northern Illinois. 
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Through the development of lake trade, Chicago itself be- 
gan to accumulate population, to a considerable amount, in 
the years 1834 to 1837. The land sales at that place in 1836 
amounted to 186,000 acres, those at Fort Wayne which 
represent the settlement of adjacent parts of Indiana were 
over a million acres. The following year Chicago and Fort 
Wayne offices together sold well over 500,000 acres which 
was more than two-thirds as much as was sold in Michigan 
during the same year. Besides, other land offices in north- 
ern Illinois at Quincy and Galena were disposing of appre- 
ciable quantities while in Wisconsin, where sales had been 
suspended, a settler’s association of Milwaukee county re- 
corded 2,044 claims of which 692 were dated in 1886 and 
1,177 in 1837. When the land sale at Milwaukee occurred, 
early in 1839, the amount sold was prodigious, the territory 
as a whole being credited that year with 650,000 acres sold 
mostly at Milwaukee. 

In the discussion thus far no account has been taken of 
the natural increase of population due to excess of births 
over deaths occurring in the state itself. In the very be- 
ginnings of a new settlement, that element is necessarily 
slight, the additions being nearly all through immigration. 
Yet, natural growth promptly sets in, and we must not for- 
get that it proceeds after the manner of compound inter- 
est. For example, Dakota territory in 1880 had a popula- 
tion, native and foreign, aggregating 135,000; but those 
born in the territory already numbered 17,796 or 20 per cent 
of the native-born. As the body of the population becomes 
considerable, and made up, as pioneer society is, mainly of 
young families, the natural increase may promptly over- 
shadow immigration increase. In 1850, when Wisconsin as 
an immigrant’s objective was only fifteen years old, the por- 
tion of her natives born in Wisconsin amounted to 63,000 
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which was 32 per cent of the American-born, or 20 per 
cent of the total population. In Michigan, which was older 
and had a larger population, those born in the state num- 
hered 137,000, those born in other states 202,000. The for- 
cign-born being fewer than in Wisconsin, Michigan’s natives 
of Michigan-birth were more than 34 per cent of the total. 

One can but estimate what proportion of the aggregate 
increase during any fraction of a census decade should be 
ascribed to the natural increase and what proportion to im- 
migration; but it is certain that the natural increase gains 
steadily upon the other element and that a new territory adds 
approximately 2 42 per cent annually. The 31,000 people 
who were in Michigan in 1830 may have represented as many 
as 4,000 families, among whom the excess of births over 
deaths can have amounted to 800 per year. When, in Oc- 
tober, 1834, the population of the territory had reached 
85,000, it is not unreasonable to place that element of the 
increase at 2,125 per year. By October, 1837, we may count 
as natural increase probably 3,500 annually, which by 1840 
would be augmented to between 4,000 and 5,000. 

Therefore, when the census taker, in 1845, found the 
population of the state to be 303,000, which shows a gross 
addition in the five years of 91,000, something like a third of 
that increase may be considered ‘natural,’ and two-thirds ac- 
quired from other states. And since the gross addition dur- 
ing the next five years was only 95,000, we may concede that 
immigration had brought in about the same number, say 
12,000, per year on the average. It is very clear that there 
was no repetition, in Michigan’s purely agricultural era, of 
the huge immigration increments experienced by her popula- 
tion in the climactic years 1834 to 1837. 

A corollary to the proposition that statistical tables fail 
to make clear the spasmodic character of western settlement 
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is that despite fairly adequate figures on the subject, econ- 
omists, historians, and the general reading public are prone 
to underestimate the natural increase as opposed to the en- 
largement of western communities through immigration be- 
cause, as a people, we have been extraordinarily mobile. 
Some have written as if the population increase in Michigan 
as shown at the several census dates up to 1840 was attri- 
butable solely to immigration and that from a definite cir- 
cumscribed area. Of course, both assumptions are fallacious. 
The fact that, in 1850, the new state of Wisconsin showed 
‘a home-grown’ native contingent which amounted to 32 
per cent of her aggregate native-born, that Michigan’s was 
40 per cent, Illinois’ 45 per cent, Indiana’s 56 per cent, and 
Ohio’s almost 70 per cent, ought to be sufficient proof that 
this element under normal conditions advances progressively. 
And the proof is cumulative as a reference to the 1880 cen- 
sus, for the states of the old Northwest, will show. 

If we inquire why the home-grown element in, let us say, 
Wisconsin increased so markedly in thirty years, the answer 
may prove instructive. In 1850, as we saw, it amounted to 
32 per cent of the native-born; in 1880 it was 76 per cent. 
The state in 1850 harbored nearly 200,000 persons who were 
natives of other American states, while thirty years later 
that contingent had grown to the extent only of 217,000, or 
by about 24,000. A net average increase in this class of less 
than 1,000 per year during the thirty-year period is startling 
in view of the rapidity of the influx from other states up to 
1850 and an increase of Wisconsin-born averaging 21,000 
per year for the same period. 

The explanation seems to lie in the state’s persistent ru- 
rality. The total agricultural population was large enough 
by, say 1870, to occupy pretty fully the choicest farming 
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lands lying to the south of the pine forest belt. That popula- 
tion, aside from the native American majority, was made up 
of foreign-born of the several North European stocks. Wis- 
consin, as early as 1850, had a foreign-born element which 
constituted 34 per cent of her total population. The English- 
speaking contingent, made up of English, Irish, Scotch, 
Welsh, and British Americans constituted the foreign-born 
majority. Germans, however, were already numerous and 
Scandinavians were increasing fast. 

Twenty years later the foreign-born contingent, by that 
time preponderantly German and Scandinavian, amounted 
to almost 40 per cent of the total population which at that 
time was 1,095,000. That population, native and foreign- 
born, overwhelmingly rural, filled the then available por- 
tions of the state with farmers, that is, the region called 
southern Wisconsin, leaving no considerable open spaces to 
altract new groups to the land. Meantime, towns and cities 
were growing though not yet in revolutionary fashion. The 
natural increase in the population was sufficient to occupy 
the left-over lands, till these should be increased through for- 
est destruction in the north, to man most of the industries, to 
care for the enlarging business of the state and its people. 
This may explain why the increase of the foreign-born be- 
tween 1870 and 1880 amounted to only 41,000, an insignifi- 
cant total compared to the influx of the earlier decades, and 
why so few natives from other states were coming in. 

Three important statistical facts have now been estab- 
lished. First, the home-grown natives had been increasing 
at a notable rate; second, the out-of-state natives—derived 
through immigration—were increasing very little by 1880; 


third, the foreign immigration movement had slowed up in 
the period 1870-80. 
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We are now prepared to regard Wisconsin as a fully 
settled agricultural state, releasing natives of the soil to other 
communities. A reference to the 1880 tables will show how 
the northwestern states in general had been deriving popula- 
tion from sister commonwealths: Ohio, mainly from Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and Virginia; Indiana from Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and Pennsylvania; Illinois from Ohio, New York, 
Indiana, and Pennsylvania; Michigan from New York, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania; and Wisconsin from the identical 
sources. So, it should not be surprising to find Wisconsin’s 
loss of her home-grown natives totalling 150,000 by 1880, the 
two neighbor states on the west, Iowa and Minnesota, ac- 
counting for 84,000 of that total, Nebraska and Kansas for 
32,000 more. Dakota territory also received a generous con- 
tribution. 

It is significant that, as yet, Wisconsin people were em- 
igrating mostly to newer frontiers, obviously in search of 
valuable farm lands. Not more than about 16 per cent of the 
outgo can be fairly charged to the attractions of out-of-state 
cities, the one such city which may have absorbed a few 
thousand being near-by Chicago. But the successive censuses 
reflect the progressive liberality with which she gave of her 
home product to help build the newer states—less than 6 per 
cent in 1850, a trifle over 11 in 1860, 17 in 1870, and nearly 
30 in 1880! 

It goes without saying that the emigration movement 
carried away also proportional numbers of those born out- 
side of the state and those born in foreign countries, just as, 
in the earlier period, the population movement into Wiscon- 
sin from New York and New England carried along num- 
bers of Irish and others who had settled first in those states. 
In 1850 New York natives were living in Wisconsin to the 
number of 68,595, a considerable proportion being children 
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of Irish and German families; that number, by 1880, had 
increased by 18,000. How many New Yorkers had gone 
from Wisconsin to live with the Wisconsin-born in Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas we cannot know accurate- 
ly. But the torch which, borne westward from the Genessee, 
the Mohawk, and the Finger lakes had lighted the process 
of civilization-building in Wisconsin’s forests and prairies 
was passed on from the new center to promote a similar de- 
velopment in the wide spaces of the farther West. 

Should we try to determine possible differences in the 
quality of the light which came from New York and the 
East to Wisconsin and that which was carried forward by 
Wisconsin people, figures would largely fail us. This much, 
however, is certain: that civilization as it passed westward 
from Wisconsin was not so simply and primitively American 
as was that imported from New York and New England. 
We have already seen how large an admixture of foreign 
elements had entered into the Wisconsin blend. English 
farmers and miners, Welsh graziers and miners, Irish labor- 
ers and farmers, German and Scandinavian farmers were 
the staple of the foeign immigration. But a small admixture 
of highly educated persons from all those countries, and a 
heavy proportion of skilled craftsmen provided a leaven 
which was bound to modify profoundly the hereditary 
American culture, even while the latter was reworking the 
foreign cultures according to the American pattern. 

With 105,000 foreign-born against less than 200,000 
native-born in 1850, it is easily seen that the huge majority 
of Wisconsin natives thirty years later must necessarily have 
been composed, to a very large extent, of the Wisconsin-born 
children of the foreign immigrants. Some of these had of 
course intermarried with native Americans of native parent- 
age, and virtually all had lived on the wholesome basis of 
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give and take with them in the public schools, sometimes in 
the churches, always in the arenas of public affairs. Town 
and county offices, jury service, legislative service, the pub- 
lic press, the national holidays: all, in greater or lesser de- 
gree, provided opportunity for intercommunication between 
elements differing in origin but tending, through the inter- 
action of many moulding influences, toward social unity. 

It is by no means certain that, for every native of native 
parentage sent by Wisconsin to Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, or 
Minnesota, she sent also a native of foreign parentage. 
Native Americans were more mobile than foreigners, and 
always having been flush in land, they were not so deeply 
attached as were Germans and others to the farms they 
wrought out of Wisconsin’s productive but often heavily- 
wooded soils. Accordingly, a larger proportion of foreigner- 
made farms remain in the families of their original makers 
than of American-made farms. Nevertheless, foreign fam- 
ilies were usually large and the need for additional land sent 
many of their Wisconsin-born children to the West along 
with the other type of natives and with many who had come 
to Wisconsin first, then moved on farther west. 

The beautifully executed tables of the fourteenth census, 
1920, throw light on some of the points imperfectly illumin- 
ated in the foregoing discussion. We have been more than 
gently hinting that the farming community has been a con- 
servative influence socially in the state; that farms once 
settled by certain types of people are very likely to continue 
in possession of approximately the same general types, a 
strong tendency always being for children to succeed the 
parents as owners. If that is true, then a mixed farm popu- 
Jation such as Wisconsin attracted, say at one time two- 
thirds native Americans and one-third foreign, and later 
much more largely foreign, would become dominantly native 
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with the passing of a couple of generations, unless foreign 
immigration to the farms should persist. 

We know that such immigration did persist to a certain 
extent, foreigners coming in and buying farms from natives 
who desired to go west or retire to the towns. Yet, the figures 
prove that such infiltration was far less in rural communities 
than it was in cities and the reason was doubtless as above 
stated. The table of urban and rural population distributed 
as born in state of residence, in other states, or in foreign 
countries reveals the condition. It shows that, of the urban 
population in 1920 (1,244,568), 66.3 per cent were born in 
Wisconsin, 12.8 per cent were born in other states, 20.4 per 
cent were foreign-born. Of the rural population, which still 
exceeded the urban by 142,931, 74 per cent were of Wis- 
consin birth, those born in other states constituted 10.8 per 
cent, and the foreign-born 14.9 per cent. 

On every count, therefore, it is found the rural popula- 
tion is more stable than the urban. City life is plastic, mobile, 
responsive to a multitude of influences social, industrial, 
commercial, political that result in continual change. Rural 
life, having channeled its courses long since, responds grudg- 
ingly to impulses from without and yields only to the major 
forces of change. If we are to look for the older America 
anywhere, it will not be in the cities but among long estab- 
lished rural neighborhoods. 

Nor is it essential that these should be composed ex- 
clusively of families derived from the older American stock, 
for within the farming democracy with its local life in town- 
meeting, school-meeting, church, school, and market, domi- 
nated by American customs and ideals, adaptable foreigners 
and their families, whether originally English-speaking or 
not, became assimilated to the American tone of society in 
the space of a single generation. Except in cases where 
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foreigners of non-English speech lived in colonies, they rare- 
ly preserved the old country traditions and customs longer. 
And the children of American-born children of foreigners 
are for the most part undistinguishable from old-line Ameri- 
cans. 

In Wisconsin, as suggested, a large proportion of the 
rural population are of foreign derivation, and yet all ‘native 
whites of native parentage,’ which class includes the grand- 
children of foreign-born persons, can be reckoned as thor- 
oughly indoctrinated and permanently habituated Ameri- 
cans. 

We have now shown, from the figures as applied to spe- 
cific cases, that the original process of settling the Middle- 
western states was spasmodic, not regular. We also saw 
that our preoccupation with interior migration and with for- 
eign immigration, films over the fact that, as soon as the 
lands of a new region have become mainly occupied by 
settlers of whatever derivation, natural increase of popula- 
tion along the lines of the original settlers is apt to be more 
important than immigration in the further development of 
the population. Another general principle revealed by our 
statistical approach is that, so far as the rural population 
of the western states is concerned, foreign immigration, 
though very important in the first instance, tends on the 
farms to become ‘native of natives’ in a couple of genera- 
tions. When we add that a new state, which relied for the 
original occupation of its lands upon out-of-state Americans 
and foreign immigrants became, as soon as the farms began 
to raise surplus children as well as surplus crops and live 
stock, itself a colonizer of newer regions, we have the outline 
of the process of building the Middle West. The tone of 
new-state civilization will depend upon the original popula- 
tion more definitely in its rural than in its urban aspect be- 
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cause a farm population is apt to hand down its characteris- 
tics while a city population responds more pliantly to the 
varied impulses of change. 

We are now prepared to examine some data representing 
other sections of the Middle West in their growth and ex- 
isting character. 

There are, in fact, striking differences among these 
twelve states in the character of their original populations 
and in the conditions of their growth. A fundamental one, 
because it fixes at once the general character of the people, is 
the more largely southern and ‘native’ original settlement in 
southern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois; and in Missouri, Iowa, and 
Kansas, as opposed to the more largely northeastern, modi- 
fied by ‘foreign,’ settlement of the northern parts of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois; and the states of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Nebraska. 

The states bordering on the Ohio river, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, prior to 1850 were much better settled in their 
southern than northern sections, the original movement of 
population having been determined by the Ohio river and to 
a less degree the Mississippi. And Ohio had more people 
who were natives of Virginia than natives of New York; 
Maryland gave her half as many settlers as all the New 
England states combined; and Pennsylvania, a kind of medi- 
ator between North and South, was the principal colonizer 
of the ‘Buckeye’ state. Indiana was notably deficient in 
northeasterners, New England as a whole having given her 
only a few thousand, and even New York, the prime colo- 
nizer of Michigan and Wisconsin, supplying less than 25,000. 
Most of her people had originated in the five states, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio. Illinois, 
to be sure, by 1850 was settling up rapidly in the north which 
explains the presence of 67,000 New Yorkers and 11,000 
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Vermonters. But Kentucky and Tennessee gave her a larger 
total, as did also Ohio and Indiana, while Virginia and 
Maryland were more generous than New England. 

Crossing the Mississippi we find in Missouri very modest 
figures for all the New England states, also for New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Maryland. When that state 
was born, in the interval between the close of the War of 
1812 and the Missouri compromise, the parade of the cov- 
ered wagons was from Kentucky and Tennessee, then farther 
back, from Virginia and North Carolina. To a lesser extent 
it originated among the southern settlers in the states bord- 
ering on the Ohio. Iowa, however, was ‘nobody’s child.’ 
She had received indifferently and without prejudice from 
northern states and from southern, though as late as the 
census we are following—1850—she had few foreigners. Na- 
tives of Iowa at that time numbered 50,380. 

By way of contrast to the above we have Michigan, 
settled by New Yorkers to the extent of 133,756, and hav- 
ing also a goodly representation of New Englanders, Ohio- 
ans; and Wisconsin with 68,595 New Yorkers, and perhaps 
40,000 more who were either New England-born or of that 
derivation. Those two states had a definitely northeastern 
cast socially while the others were either mixed middle states 
and southern, or, in the case of Missouri, southern. 

The relative ‘foreignism’ or ‘nativism’ of the two groups 
in 1850 is somewhat less obtrusively noticeable. Ohio had an 
aggregate of a quarter million foreign-born in a total popu- 
lation of almost two million or 11 per cent foreign; Indiana 
only 54,000 in slightly less than a million, which is 5 4% per 
cent; and Illinois nearly 13 per cent foreign. Missouri had 
12 per cent, and Iowa 11 per cent. Michigan’s foreign-born 
were 13 % per cent of her total population, and Wisconsin’s 
34 per cent. Thus, the highest percentage of foreign-born 
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was in Wisconsin at that time, the lowest in Indiana, and 
all of the more southerly group had lower percentages of 
foreign-born than the two northern states. 

The 1880 census catches all of the Middle-western states 
except the two Dakotas, which were still Dakota territory. 
It shows that in all of them population had advanced mark- 
edly in thirty years, the total for the region having risen 
from 5,407,755 to 17,365,111. Indiana then, as earlier and 
later, had a predominantly ‘native’ population, over 90 per 
cent being American-born and a little less than 10 per cent 
foreign-born. Also, as in 1850, Wisconsin had the highest 
percentage of foreign-born of all the Mid-western states, 
Minnesota standing next her in that respect and Missouri 
practically tying Indiana. Illinois was building a great city 
and, as would be anticipated, her ‘foreignism’ curve was 
going up sharply. 

Among the foreign-born, Germans were far in the lead 
if we take the region as a whole. But British-Americans 
were more numerous in Michigan and Scandinavians in Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas. Nebraska had a strong Bohemian 
element, and she had competed with Dakota territory in 
winning for her farms the so-called ‘Russians,’ who were 
Germans from one of the Russian provinces. Natives of 
Great Britain and Ireland, especially Irish, were to be 
found in goodly numbers in all of the states. 

The sources of the out-of-state natives, in 1880, corres- 
ponded very closely to what we found to be the case in 1850, 
though the proportions from the northern states were in- 
creasing. For example, Michigan, with an out-of-state con- 
tingent amounting to somewhat less than one-half million, 
had received an absolute majority of those persons from 
New York. New Yorkers had become proportionally more 
important also in Iowa and Missouri. 
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The discussion of the disclosures of the 1920 or four- 
teenth census, as respects the populations of our twelve 
states, can be much shortened by presenting a tabular state- 
ment showing for each one of the twelve total population, 
white population, native white of native parentage, native 
white of foreign parentage, native white of mixed native and 
foreign parentage, and the foreign-born. 'The percentage 
that each description of the population bears to the whole 
is also given. 

It will be seen that Indiana holds first place for percent- 
age of native whites of native parentage in total population, 
79.5. She is followed, in that order, by Missouri, Kansas, 
Ohio, Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota; then Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North Dakota. Naturally, 
the percentages representing the foreign-born in the totals 
nearly reverse the above, Indiana having the lowest, then 
Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Ohio, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, North Dakota, and Min- 
nesota. 

One other comment upon the figures presented above 
is that they do not show the difference between rural and 
urban population. For example, Ohio’s population as a whole 
has a foreign admixture of 11.8 per cent. But the rural popu- 
lation had 5.2 per cent, the urban 15.5. In terms of gross 
figures, 570,449 foreign-born lived in the cities, 108,248 in 
the country. That is to say, 84.1 per cent of Ohio’s foreign- 
born were in the cities. Of Indiana’s small total of foreign- 
born a trifle over 150,000, 118,813 were in the cities, and only 
32,000 in rural areas. Illinois, as we have seen, had a stupen- 
dous total of foreign-born, more than 1,206,000. But, start- 
lingly, the city had absorbed all except 160,000 of them. 
Michigan’s distribution of foreign-born was 521,554 to the 
city, 205,081 to the country; and Wisconsin’s 254,133 to the 
city and 205,995 to the country. It should be pointed out, 
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also, that the rural population in Wisconsin exceeded the 
urban by 59,000. 

Minnesota’s foreign-born element was rural to the extent 
of 244,000, urban to the extent of 241,000, but the percent- 
ages of the total populations in those groups were, rural 18.3, 
urban 23. In Iowa, where the foreign-born element was 
lighter, and where there were no cities of importance the per- 
centages of the foreign in rural and urban were respectively, 
8.9 and 10.3 per cent. Herein was a remarkable difference 
compared with the figures for Missouri where 148,813 for- 
eign-born lived in the cities and 37,213 in rural areas. Re- 
sembling Iowa, on the other hand, were conditions in the 
two Dakotas, in Nebraska, and Kansas, all agricultural 
states and all having majorities of their foreign-born among 
the rural populations. 

A trend toward colonizing implies that the colonizing 
community has reached the saturation point in its population 
development, considering the absorptive powers of its in- 
dustries. In an agricultural region that point will be reached 
when the available good farm lands are all owned and used, 
and the farm families to a large extent have grown children 
who need land. New York, which was a chief colonizer of 
the Middle-western states, is an admirable example. Her na- 
tives as early as 1850 were living in the West to the enor- 
mous aggregate of 391,000, which number was nearly 
doubled by 1880 after which it began to decline, dropping 
off first in the most populous state, Ohio, then gradually in 
the others also, except the newest. In like manner, as we 
have already seen the western states themselves became col- 
onizers of the newer regions. 

But a reverse movement sets in also with the development 
of manufactures which absorb surplus population from the 
farms to some extent just as the newer frontiers absorbed 
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surplus labor from the industrial centers. The people of 
these western states, having reached the agricultural satura- 
tion point, would not only ‘go west’ to find land but would 
‘go east’ as well to find work or to the cities in their home 
states. Thus, while New York’s natives in the West became 
rapidly less in the forty years from 1880 to 1920, the Mid- 
dle West’s natives in New York and other eastern states in- 
creased in a somewhat similar proportion. Iowa, in 1920, 
was an excellent illustration of a western rural state. She 
had no large cities and her farm lands were fully occupied. 
So, she gave away to the other eleven Middle-western states 
122,000 more people than she had received from them. She 
had become definitely a colonizing community. But her gen- 
erosity took in not alone the newer farming states like the 
Dakotas, for an enormous number of Iowans were in Illinois, 
which means Chicago, and there were also 25,000 in New 
York and 29,000 in Pennsylvania. A grand total of 553,000 
native Iowans lived outside of Iowa. 
JosEPH SCHAFER 
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The Winnebago-Horicon Basin. By Joseph Schafer. [Wisconsin 
Domesday Book, General Studies, volume iv.] (Madison: State historical 
society of Wisconsin, 1937. 349 pp.) 

Enough volumes of this series have already appeared to demonstrate 
the possibility of combining ‘monographic thoroughness with something 
of the wide human appeal, which the best of general histories possess.’ 
The present volume contains several distinctive monographic studies 
which might possess sufficient living interest to get themselves read, but 
which are from every standpoint more valuable given in their relation- 
ship to surroundings geographically, chronologically, and socially. 

The book deals with four Wisconsin counties, Winnebago, Calumet, 
Fond du Lac, and Dodge, a district comprising about one twenty-fifth of 
the state, the counties being a little below the average size. The dis- 
trict is outstanding in many important respects. The soil is excellent; 
the waterways, figuring much in early settlement and business, are, and 
more especially were, significant; the proximity to heavy forests was for 
many years primary; even mining for a considerable period was not to 
be overlooked. Add to these fundamental characteristics the further fact 
of location with respect to the Great Lakes and the inevitable early dis- 
covery and settlement, and the occasion for choosing this block of coun- 
ties as the basis of a study needs no further explanation. 

The first of the seventeen chapters into which the book is divided 
deals briefly with the physical facts of the district, and while brief, is 
adequate for the purpose. Beginning with Chapter ii about a quarter 
of the book deals with the Indians and their sorry story of intertribal 
warfare, followed by the intrusion of the whites, and the downfall of 
Indian power. A succinct chapter follows on ‘Aboriginal Immigrants’ 
recounting the story of the removal of the Stockbridge and Brothertown 
Indians from their eastern homes to the vicinity of Lake Winnebago. 
Rather curiously these immigrants are called the ‘first agricultural immi- 
grants’ of the district under consideration. Even so they were soon 
euchred out of their holdings, and the story of ‘The Last of the Mohicans’ 
is told, sympathetically, in Chapter iv. 

Next come three chapters dealing primarily with early waterways, 
told adequately and dramatically: the ‘Geographic Lure to Immigrants,’ 
and two chapters on the Fox-Wisconsin navigation episode. The story 
of the Fox-Wisconsin waterway is always fascinating. In taking a look 
at the outstanding features of this century-old waterway, the coupling 
of the word ‘Improvement’ with the same seems a little out of place. 
The grandiose views, based on hearsay evidence would seem to brand the 
statesmen of a century ago as unscientific and visionary, as compared 
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with ourselves were it not for the outcome of many much more modern 
examples. In any case, the dream of Henry Clay of United States gun- 
boat flotillas playing hide and seek with the British navy, or the more 
businesslike dream of the ambitious merchants of vast cargoes of goods 
passing ‘the portage,’ were rather ingloriously, though not promptly, dis- 
pelled. The project was too late to receive the whole-hearted support of 
congress. Railroads had put many waterway programs into the discard 
and as a result, “The Wisconsin still remains practically unnavigable, 
while steamboats may be seen plying on the [lower] Fox river.’ 

The outstanding chapters of the book are clearly those—viii to xiii— 
dealing with the settlement of the land. Here Dr. Schafer is most, and 
best, at home. The coming of the pioneers; the selection of land; the 
building of the first homes, schoolhouses, churches, roads; the setting up 
of local government—all of these, and related subjects, are dealt with in 
a masterful manner. While these stories are much alike from one section 
to another, there are at the same time sufficient differences to give char- 
acter, and lend interest, to each of many—at least so it would seem, to 
many more than have yet been told. 

The contrast between the ‘Yankees,’ largely from New York and New 
England, and the European immigrants, Germans, Scandinavians, and 
Dutch, is clearly told, showing that the native Americans were the best 
of pioneers, while the slower, industrious Europeans eventually came to 
own most of the land. The Yankees with more experience and more 
equipment were first to take advantage of the prairies and openings but 
were inevitably bought out, mainly by the Germans. The author, how- 
ever, sees in the descendants of the Europeans of seventy-five years ago 
the influence of Yankee culture which fits into the times and affairs of 
recent years particularly well. 

The story of the growth of commercial agriculture, characterized 
by wheat culture; the oncoming of the railroads; the migration of the 
more restless souls to the newer wheat fields of the farther West; the 
development of the dairy industry with its improved cows, its cheese 
factories and creameries, is briefly, but dramatically, told. 

A final chapter on agriculture, ‘Conditions of Agricultural Success’ 
hardly comes up to the standard of the preceding discussion of farms 
and farmers. The ‘ever normal granary’ idea put forward here is per- 
haps not particularly faulty, but the whole subject is complex, and no 
easy means, nor easily stated program is likely to meet or cover the case. 
Again the author has gone rather far in attributing the good crops grown 
in this region to the inherent excellence of the soil: “The towns just 
described are all endowed with soils which guarantee good returns to 
their cultivators even in unfavorable seasons, like that of 1934.’ The crops 
were good, indeed, that year, even in a larger group of east central Wis- 
consin counties than are treated in the book. But the soil was hardly to be 
praised so highly in explaining the good fortune. During the growing 
months, April to July, inclusive, the rainfall was not far below normal, 
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and for June and July it was copious. There were other oases in Wis- 
consin that year of general drouth, but the east central portion of the 
state was especially fortunate. 

The last three chapters deal, respectively, with Fond du Lac, Osh- 
kosh, and Neenah-Menasha. While the account is brief, it nevertheless 
is adequate in showing the fierce struggle for supremacy of mere points on 
the map, dominated by shrewd, determined pioneers, bent on taking ad- 
vantage of every opportunity. In the growth of these cities were in- 
volved the location and building of canals and plank roads; the paying 
of heavy bonuses to railroads; the demand for government land grants; 
the location of the state capitol. The growth of great fortunes centered 
in the lumber trade of these small cities. The names of leading national 
statesmen were involved in decisions, in favors, in deals. Speculation was 
rife, fraud not unknown. 

The whole story is shot through with the names of many men and 
women of note, the great majority of which were the names of people 
who were a credit to the new settlements. It is this intimate note which 
is the main charm of the book. Things did not just happen; they were 
brought to pass by people of real human character and feelings, working 
toward an end in which ideals were as important as deals. 

University of Wisconsin B. H. Hrssarp 


A History of Chicago. Volume i: The Beginnings of a City, 1678- 
1848. By Bessie Louise Pierce. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1937. 
455 pp.) 

It had long been known to the historical profession that Bessie 
Pierce was devoting her splendid energies and her scholarly enthusiasm 
to the preparation of a history of Chicago. It was presumed that she 
was working under exceptionally favorable conditions, with the support 
of an advisory committee of social scientists, adequate library facilities, 
and competent assistance. Accordingly, when in May volume i of the 
new history of Chicago appeared, anticipations of scholars interested in 
the evolution of the great Middle-western metropolis were unusually keen. 

The book is a substantial and noteworthy contribution to the his- 
tory of Chicago and the West. It treats of the matters which the author 
and her advisers consider germinal in the life of the city. It ends 
with the year 1848 because by that time the completion of the Lake 
Michigan and Illinois canal, and the opening of the first railroad reach- 
ing out toward the Mississippi, afforded strong guarantees of the city’s 
future prosperity. A second volume will carry the story of development 
to the great fire of 1871, a third will show the emergence of the new 
Chicago, to the World’s Fair of 1893, and the final volume will treat 
of what may be called Chicago’s recent history. 

Volume i embraces twelve chapters, dealing with discovery, the In- 
dian, early speculation, geographic relations, early trade, banking and 
currency, the fabric of society, religious and humanitarian trends, the 
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pursuit of culture, government, “The Mold of Politics,’ “The End of an 
Era.’ The appendix contains a variety of useful charts; there is an elab- 
orate bibliography and an apparently good index. The book contains 
455 pages over all, and 405 pages of narrative text. It is somewhat spar- 
ingly illustrated. 

Very properly, in view of the excellent work previously done on 
early Chicago, especially by Dr. M. M. Quaife, the section of the his- 
tory from the arrival of Father Marquette in 1678 to the Black Hawk 
war is covered in concise form. Thenceforward the treatment is, in a 
sense, full length. For example, the two chapters, number 3 on “The 
Speculative Era’ and number 4, ‘Along the Highways from East to 
West,’ occupy together 80 pages. The next two, ‘Trade and Commerce’ 
and ‘The Struggle for Economic Empire: Banking and Currency,’ are 
compressed within 46 pages. “The Fabric of Society’ is treated in 50 
pages; ‘Religious and Humanitarian Trends’ and “The Pursuit of Cul- 
ture’ embrace together 94 pages; “The Form and Function of Govern- 
ment’ and “The Mold of Politics,’ 84 pages. The concluding chapter is 
a summary in 4 pages. 

This analysis may reveal something with reference to the scope 
of the undertaking, and possibly also something of the restraints, self- 
imposed or committee-imposed, under which the author worked. It is 
clear that for some reason she treated aspects of social history more 
at large; economic phases, including even the crucial history of canal 
and railroad, less fully. It also seems to the present reviewer that she 
placed upon herself very stringent limitations as respects sociological in- 
terpretation. Were these features of what some would regard as a fully 
rounded history reserved for treatment by other specialists? We are told 
by the general editor that ‘the study is related to a wide range of compan- 
ion studies in the sociology, economics, and politics of the Chicago metro- 
politan area.’ 

Assuming that such is, indeed, the factp—that Doctor Pierce’s sector 
of research was quite definitely prescribed—we may regret that she had 
something less than an ideal opportunity for history writing which, like 
most intellectual projects, is best carried on in an atmosphere of complete 
freedom. Nevertheless, all neighbors—and who in the Middle West is not 
neighbor to Chicago—must yield to her a meed of praise for the collec- 
tion and arrangement of so vast a body of concrete material bearing on 
Chicago’s history in the frontier period. 

Since, however, this is only the first offering in what will be a 
great series of four volumes, it may not be amiss for a friendly reviewer 
to point out that the superabundance of quotations in the text inter- 
rupts the reader unduly and, double quotes being used throughout, the 
appearance of the page is sometimes marred in consequence. Doubtless 
the minute and meticulous citation of authorities in substantiation of 
every fact stated accords with the prescribed plan. One could wish that 
a portion of the space allotted to footnotes had been used for a some- 
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what ampler discussion of important historical episodes. For in many 
parts of the book the author fires facts and incidents with machine-gun 
rapidity, somewhat to the reader’s discomfiture. This is true in spite of 
the inherent interest of the materials themselves. 

A first reading of the book leaves on the mind an impression that 
the work was done in a painstaking, accurate manner. Print, annotating, 
proofreading, all appear clean beyond what one expects in a first edition. 


Wisconsin readers will find in it much that throws light upon the history 
of this state. 


J.S. 


Norway’s Relation to Scandinavian Unionism 1815-1871. By Theo- 
dore Jorgenson. (Northfield, Minnesota: St. Olaf college press, 1935. 
530 pp.) 

Outsiders have often wondered at the inability of the three Scandi- 
navian countries to coalesce into a single national unity. Their outward 
significance, at least in European politics, would no doubt have been enor- 
mously increased by such union. The present thesis demonstrates some 
of the forces working toward this end, and the eventual victory of those 
which opposed it. 

It is easy to distinguish two streams of thought which entered into 
the Pan-Scandinavian movement of the nineteenth century. There was a 
generation of idealistic youthful enthusiasts, students and men of letters 
who envisaged a united North in terms of cultural advance, opposition to 
imperialist Germany, brotherhood of man, and the unity of sister na- 
tions. They were the ones who created the éclat which surrounded the 
movement, and it was their bitter disillusionment which found its ex- 
pression in song and drama. On the other hand stood the real masters 
of national fate, the statesmen and diplomats, whose judgments were 
swayed by the economic and dynastic interests of the respective nations. 
At every step the wishes of the great powers of Europe had to be con- 
sulted, and the result was an eventual stalemate. After the rise of a 
vocal political opposition in Norway, which united demands for ex- 
tended democracy and national independence, the cause of Scandina- 
vianism was doomed. From 1860 on, the young men of the nation were 
enrolled under its banner and looked on Scandinavianism as an expres- 
sion of rank reaction. 

This unusually bulky thesis offers a thorough and competent review 
of the Pan-Scandinavian movement in Norway, between the dates indi- 
cated. Much space is devoted to the dynastic ambitions of the house of 
Bernadotte, and the reactions awakened by them in Norway. A vast 
amount of original source material has been utilized, and no effort has 
been spared to analyze any aspect having even the remotest bearing on 
the subject. The result is a sober summary of Norwegian history in the 
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middle 1800’s seen from a particular angle—one strand traced through 
an infinitely complicated web. 
University of Wisconsin ; Ernar HavcGen 


A Check List of Manuscripts in the Edward E. Ayer Collection. 
Compiled by Ruth Lapham Butler. (Chicago: The Newberry library, 
1937. 295 pp.) 

About fifty years ago the late Edward Everett Ayer began to col- 
lect a library designed to display the archaeology, ethnology, and history 
of the American Indian. Such a collection naturally would contain a 
great deal of material on the exploration and colonial and frontier his- 
tory of North America. Later Mr. Ayer extended his interests to me- 
diaeval geography and cartography, and to the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. In the course of time this collection has come to be noted 
throughout the world for its wealth of material pertaining to North 
America, and especially the Indian and Indian linguistics. The collec- 
tion was deposited in the Newberry library several years before Mr. 
Ayer’s death in 1927. 

This volume, which is exactly what its title indicates, is very useful 
as a finding list for the scholar. It is arranged in the following broad 
classifications: North America, pp. 1-118; Spanish America, pp. 119- 
159; Philippine Islands, pp. 160-184; Hawaiian Islands, p. 185; In- 
dian Languages, pp. 186-213; Philippine Languages, pp. 214-221; 
Hawaiian Languages, p. 222; and an index, pp. 223-295. Most of the 
material is in the form of original manuscripts, however there are among 
them a few photostat and typescript copies of manuscripts located in 
other libraries. 

For the student of Wisconsin history there are many items of inter- 
est in this collection, hence this check list is useful and will repay care- 
ful study. For instance, to name but a few of the items of Wisconsin 
interest in the Ayer collection, there are six volumes (1,943 pages) of 
the papers of the American fur company; 147 pages of Dousman papers; 
some letters and documents of Augustin Grignon; 30 pages of material 
about the council with the Winnebago at Prairie du Chien in 1860, in- 
cluding a copy of the treaty; two letters of Chief Oshkosh, dated in 1850 
and 1854; three letters and an agreement of Jean Joseph Rolette, one 
of the letters to Augustin Grignon; many documents about the Stock- 
bridge Indians and the Quinneys; and a mass of material about Eleazar 
Williams. 

University of Wisconsin Library G. H. Doane 


Life and Work of Mother Benedicta Bauer. By Sister Mary Hor- 
tense Kohler, O.P. (Milwaukee: Bruce publishing company, 1937. 356 
pp-) 

Mother Benedicta Bauer (1803-65) came from the Holy Cross con- 
vent of the Dominican order to America in 1858. She had been prioress 
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of her convent at Ratisbon (Regensburg), Germany, and had sent out 
in 1858 sisters who founded the convent of the Holy Cross in Brooklyn. 
On her arrival in the United States she searched for a location for a 
motherhouse, and after trying Somerset, Ohio, and Nashville, Tennessee, 
came to Wisconsin and ultimately opened St. Catherine of Siena at 
Racine. 

The foundress and her associate, Sister Thomasina, died in 1865 
and 1866 respectively. The convent, however, continued to grow and 
the sisters’ teaching operations spread out, even to Father Inama’s 
establishment in Roxbury, Dane county. Perhaps its most remarkable 
episode is the story of the lawsuit brought by the heirs of the second 
prioress in Germany. It was decided against the community, but finally 
compromised. It awakened much interest and sympathy for the nuns 
at Racine. 

The history from the founding of the first convent at Ratisbon in 1237 
to 1880 is told in much detail, and a second volume is promised for 
the latter period. The volume is furnished with fine illustrations, docu- 
mentary notes, a bibliography, and an index, 

L.P.K. 











THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 
LovuiIsE PHELPs KELLOGG 


I THE SOCIETY 


a the past quarter the following members have joined the so- 
ciety: 

Life: Morgan Murphy, Superior; Theodore R. Wieseman, Mil- 
waukee. 

Annual: J. E. Boell, Madison; Collier Ford, Green Bay; Gladys T. 
Harvey, San Jose, California; Mrs. Lorenzo Dow Harvey, San Jose, 
California; A. Eugene Hatch, Sparta; Mabel N. Jorstad, River Falls; 
Gertrude Sherman, Milwaukee; Farrand D. Shuttleworth, Madison. 


NEcROLOGY 


The following members have died: Rev. H. C. Hengell, university 
pastor for St. Paul’s R. C. chapel at Madison, who was a life member, 
May 19. W. J. McElroy, life member at Milwaukee, died June 3. Dr. 
Fred G. Russell of Milwaukee, and William Henry Wheeler of Beloit, 
annual members, have died recently. Charles Homer Haskins, who was 
professor at the university, 1890-1902, died at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
May 14. Professor Haskins was a member of the advisory board of the 
council of Versailles and dean of the graduate school of Harvard uni- 
versity until his retirement in 1931. The university of Wisconsin granted 
him the honorary degree of doctor of letters in 1910. 


Tue Srarr 


Mrs. Anna Wells Evans, chief of the Document division, who has 
been an efficient and devoted member of the staff since 1910, retired 
July 1. Her place as chief has been taken by her first assistant, 
Mrs. May Savage Winston, who has been with the society since 1924. 


Superintendent Schafer addressed May 5 the Lancaster Women’s 
club on ‘High Society in Pioneer Wisconsin.’ (See editorial, ante, xx, 
447-461.) 


Research Associate Kellogg visited Eau Claire and spoke at the 
celebration May 9 at the site of Fort St. Antoine on Lake Pepin. (See 
post.) 
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AccEssions 


The society has received from the Historical, Memorial and Art 
department of Iowa, photostatic copies of ten letters either by Father 
Samuele Carlo Mazzuchelli or about his work. They are dated 1831-38 
and relate to his Indian schools and his mission to the Winnebago. 


The papers of Halvor Anundsen Bjorn, 1849-99, a Norwegian who 
had extensive holdings in Dane county, have been presented by George 
Klongland, Cottage Grove, at the instance of Dr. Einar I. Haugen. Among 
the land transfer is one of Daniel Webster’s land in Christiana township. 
The collection embraces many letters in Norwegian from relatives in 
Norway, Minnesota, Iowa, and Nebraska. It is useful as typifying 
conditions in a Norwegian immigrant family. 


Landt Memoirs—Sophronius S. Landt wrote at the age of eighty- 
four his memoirs of early life at Lake Mills, 1842-49, and at Big Spring, 
Adams county, 1849-1900. The last years of his life were passed in 
Minnesota, and the seven notebooks containing his recollections were 
presented in June by A. B. Landt of Minneapolis. 


Genealogical records—The D. A. R. state chairman of genealogical 
records committee, Nuna E. R. Whitcomb, West Allis, has presented a 
typed volume including copies of the St. Luke’s Episcopal and Presbyte- 
rian church records at Racine, inscriptions from several old cemeteries, 
wills, and family bible records of members of the Wisconsin D.A.R. 


Two letters of the Temple family, written from Wisconsin in 1856 
to friends in Granby, Massachusetts, have been presented by Mrs. Bessie 
W. Kerr, assistant librarian, Chicopee public library. They are inter- 
esting in showing the reactions of New England farmers, settling in 
a new section of Wisconsin. 


‘Notes on the Early Settlers of Rural, Town of Dayton, Waupaca 
County’ have been compiled and presented by Margaret Ashmun, the 
author, whose original home was there and who now maintains a home 
in that locality. 


The Civil war letters of Captain John G. McDermott of the Ninety- 
first New York volunteers have been presented to the society by his 
daughter; they consist of letters, 1862 to 1865, chiefly from the seat 
of war; the letters are well written and detail in considerable fullness 
the events in which the writer took part. 


The book containing minutes of the annual convention of the Con- 
gregational church of Wisconsin, 1839-61, has been presented by the 
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Wisconsin Congregational conference. This is the first book of records 
and details the founding and growth of Congregationalism in Wisconsin, 
its union with and separation from the Presbyterian synod; it is invalu- 
able for the early religious history of the state. 


The record book of R. A. Barnes, district superintendent of the 
Madison district of the West Wisconsin conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal church for 1919-20, has been deposited with other material of 
that church. 


The Historical Records survey (see ante, xx, 362) has obtained for 
the society’s manuscript division the Neenah city records (twenty-five 
volumes); the Manitowoc county road assessments rolls, 1841, 1844-47; 
the Langlade town of New (now Langlade) county clerk’s record book, 
1879-86. 

Through the same agency a number of business papers have been 
presented as follows: the A. Madison cheese company, Appleton, 1915-23; 
the Hoxie and Miller lumber company, Antigo, 1884-91; the D. H. Shan- 
non grist mill, Appleton, 1879-81; the McDonald lumber company, 
Wausau, 1882-85; as well as the Lawrence fire engine company No. 1 
records, Appleton, 1863-79. 

Through the survey the Walworth county clerk has presented the 
account book of Jesse Meacham, pioneer of Troy, 1889-45, with mis- 
cellaneous data to 1861. 


The museum has received from M. N. Tester and daughter of Sun 
Prairie a considerable collection of Indian specimens of the Stone Age, 
which were collected in the neighborhood of Sun Prairie by the late M. N. 
Tester. 


A loan exhibit of the Ames collection of wood carvings was shown 
during the summer in the museum. Levi F. Ames, of Monroe, a Civil war 
veteran began about 1865 to carve from wood small animals and objects. 
The collection at the time of his death consisted of over a thousand 
articles. The carving of wild animals in miniature is remarkably faithful 
to the originals. 


II THE STATE 


The tercentennial of the birth of Father Jacques Marquette, dis- 
coverer of the Mississippi, was observed by Wisconsin both in congress 
and at Prairie du Chien. President Roosevelt proclaimed June 1 as 
Marquette day, Wisconsin’s Senator F. Ryan Duffy gave eloquent tribute 
to the discoverer in the senate, while the counselor of the French em- 
bassy extended greetings from his country where Marquette was born at 
Laon. In Wisconsin Governor La Follette proclaimed Marquette day and 
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all the buildings of Marquette university in Milwaukee flew flags in 
celebration. At Prairie du Chien Francois Alabrune, vice-consul of 
France at Chicago, was the guest of the city where 2,500 persons gathered 
for the ceremony. At the foot of the Marquette statue was placed a clod 
of earth sent from Laon, France, and consecrated sand from the mission- 
ary’s death place, Ludington, Michigan, moistened with water from the 
Mississippi. This was symbolical of his birth, discovery, and death as 
explained by Father August Siebauer of Campion high school. The 
French guests were later escorted to the lookout in Wyalusing state 
park, where a wide view of the place Jolliet and Marquette first saw the 
Mississippi was spread before them. The former Nelson Dewey state 
park at the mouth of the Wisconsin has been renamed the Wyalusing. 


The French régime in Wisconsin figured prominently in the cere- 
mony held May 9 near Pepin, on the shore of Lake Pepin, where remains 
of Fort St. Antoine, built in 1686, have recently been identified. At this 
post on the upper Mississippi Nicolas Perrot, acting as commissioner for 
New France, took possession for the king May 8, 1689, of all the region 
of the upper Mississippi, the country of the Sioux and the Minnesota and 
St. Croix rivers. There with a handful of colonial troops the French com- 
mander ruled thousands of restless savages and held the country for 
his king. The ceremony on May 9 was held under a French colonial 
flag, and the speakers were Arthur Hitt, assemblyman, and Dr. Louise P. 
Kellogg of the society’s staff. See ante, xi, 109, for a similar celebration 
in 1927, under the auspices, then as now, of E. D. Rounds of Eau Claire. 


Locat Historicat Societizs aNnD MusEums 


We welcome into the sisterhood of local societies a new Polk county 
historical society which was incorporated in April. The initial meeting 
was held June 2 at Amery, when Harry D. Baker of St. Croix Falls 
was chosen president with a directorate of eight others. Superintendent 
Schafer was present and encouraged the new society to persevere in its 
work of collecting and preserving local material. 


Beloit historical society met April 30 for a dinner meeting when 
M. W. Dundore spoke on the Pennsylvania Germans, of whom he has 
been making an intensive study. 


The beginnings of a Door county museum have been made at Stur- 
geon Bay, where the Works Progress Administration is coéperating with 
the county historical society. 


Fort Atkinson has one of the good small museums of the state, named 
Dwight Foster for the first settler. It has lately received several gifts 
from Clarence Voight, a former resident, now with the Chrysler cor- 
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poration of Detroit. The museum has recently been cleaned and re- 
arranged and is open each Saturday under the care of Zida C. Ivey, 
director. 


At Green Bay, the Neville public museum has arranged for a 
Sunday opening from two to five, which has proved popular and has 
attracted many visitors. The archeological collection has been enlarged 
by the efforts of J. P. Schumacher, and gifts from T. A, Pamperin, 
Natalie W. Holderman, and Director H. L. Ward, have increased the 
interest. 


The Langlade county historical society, with headquarters at Antigo, 
maintains a museum in the cabin of F. A. Deleglise, first settler of 
Antigo, now on the public library grounds. Mrs. Sophie Leslie, daughter 
of the founder, has recently made several contributions to this collec- 
tion. 


The Outagamie county pioneer and historical society met at Kau- 
kauna April 16 in codéperation with the advancement society of that 
place. The restoration of the Grignon house was discussed. May 23 the 
county society made a pilgrimage to Brothertown on the east shore of 
Lake Winnebago and saw relics of the Brothertown Indian settlement. 


The Winnebago county archeological and historical society held its 
annual meeting June 20, when R. J. Barnes, was reélected president. 
The meeting was held at Springbrook farm west of Oshkosh, and was a 
pilgrimage to the grave of Robert Grignon, one of the oldest settlers of 
Winnebago county, a great grandson of Charles de Langlade, founder of 
Green Bay. An address on Robert Grignon was made by George Over- 
ton, the society’s historian. He located the several Grignon posts and 
the federal mail route of 1833. He assured his hearers that most of the 
fur traders did not become rich and that the credit system was the ruin 
of the traders. 


The Sawyer museum at Oshkosh grows in popularity. It presents 
frequent art exhibits; its exhibits of so-called ‘fancy-work’ in beads, 
feathers, wax flowers, wood products, etc., are an unusual showing of the 
artistic aspirations of our pioneer mothers. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The Milwaukee Sentinel was a century old on June 27, and for some 
months preparations were made for the commemoration of this event. 
Daily in the paper from April to July appeared small items of historic 
interest, notably of what happened in 1837. This culminated in a cen- 
tennial edition July 14, which told the story of the city’s progress for a 
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century. A special staff was constituted to make an historic search; a 
beautiful pictorial map of Wisconsin, prepared by Mrs. Nina Bahlman, 
was issued with this edition. Since its first number, when there were but 
700 inhabitants in the village of Milwaukee, not an issue has been missed 
of the weekly to 1846, and the daily ever since. The centennial edition 
noted that the paper was older than the city. It appeared in four sections, 
100 pages in all, and contained many valuable articles, pictures, and 
sketch maps of the metropolis of Wisconsin. 


Whitewater, which owes its beginnings to a group of eastern settlers 
who came to this site in 1837, celebrated its centennial July 3-5 with a 
homecoming. The centennial souvenir program was sponsored by the 
American legion post. This booklet of eighty pages recounts the history 
of Whitewater and portrays its present. The historical sketch by Dr. Rus- 
sell H. Miller is full and accurate. There follow fifteen pages on the 
churches of the city; twenty-five on the city’s various organizations; and 
the remainder of the book presents pictures of modern business and pro- 
fessional men and women. The booklet is profusely and well illustrated, 
and the whole is a credit to the centennial committee. 


The city of Shullsburg counts its birth date as 1827; it was there- 
fore the one hundred and tenth anniversary that was celebrated at that 


place on July 4. 


Mail service of a century was noted in April at Janesville and at 
Waukesha. 


The first cabin built by a Norwegian immigrant in Racine county 
was constructed in 1837 on the Cram farm in the town of Norway. This 
cabin has been rebuilt in Heg park and Norwegian-Americans celebrated 
there during the summer under the auspices of the county park com- 
mission. 


The Iowa [County] No. 1 lodge of the Odd Fellows was founded 
at Mineral Point in 1836 under the auspices of Stephen Taylor, promin- 
ent pioneer of southwestern Wisconsin. The lodge was very popular at 
first but went through many vicissitudes; its building now stands as a 
landmark of Mineral Point. 


The Marshall and Ilsley bank of Milwaukee celebrated in April its 
ninetieth anniversary and recalled the time when April 21, 1847, Samuel 
Marshall began his banking career, joined by Charles F. Ilsley in 1849. 
G. A. Reuss of the second generation of the officers of this institution gave 
in the Sentinel on April 25 some amusing reminiscences of early days. 


The city of Marshfield, which was almost destroyed by fire June 27, 
1887, held a fiftieth anniversary of its rebuilding and a homecoming 
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which extended through to July 1. A pageant and historical parade drew 
large groups of visitors. 


The city of Marinette was fifty years old last April; it celebrated 
its golden jubilee on July 4 in conjunction with the American legion, the 
veterans’ organization, and the city’s service clubs. 


CuurcH ANNIVERSARIES 


A number of Methodist churches are this year celebrating the cen- 
tennial of their founding. Among these was Janesville, where May 10 
Bishop Magee preached in honor of its hundredth birthday. Lake Geneva 
recalled in April that a hundred years earlier the Rev. Jesse Halstead 
gathered a knot of people to hear the first sermon preached near the lake. 


Rev. Salmon Stebbins (whose journal was published ante, ix, 188- 
212) was the first preacher at the new city of Madison in November, 
1887. The First Methodist church of Madison celebrates its centennial 
this year. A booklet comprising the history of the church has been com- 
piled for the session of the West Wisconsin conference held at Madison 
in September. 


The Shopiere Congregational church was founded by the Rev. 
Stephen Peet in 1844. April 25 the ninety-third anniversary was kept 
and several former parishioners returned for the occasion. Of the thir- 
teen charter members one name is still on the roll, the grandson of the 
first signer. 


The Oregon Methodist church was the foundation of Rev. William 
Maine Fox, an Irish Methodist, who in 1845 settled in Fitchburg town- 
ship of Dane county. Father Fox, as he was called, organized a num- 
ber of Methodist churches in the neighborhood, at Windsor, Cottage 
Grove, etc. The Oregon church building was completed in 1862 and 
June 6-13 a diamond jubilee was held, with Bishop Magee of St. Paul 
in the pulpit on the second Sunday. Nathaniel Ames, Revolutionary 
veteran buried in Oregon cemetery, had been a Methodist preacher in 
the East. Charles W. Netherwood, Civil war veteran, is the oldest living 
member of the church. 


St. Martin’s Evangelical congregation of Fillmore celebrated June 6 
its diamond jubilee. 


The Methodist church of Brillion, Calumet county, was seventy-five 
years old in April. Originally a German church, the present pastor 
Rev. Robert Gross wrote its history for the Brillion News April 30. 
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Union Grove, Racine county, celebrated May 15-16 the diamond 
jubilee of the Methodist church in that village. This church is a de- 
scendant of that at Sylvania, founded in 1837 by the Kellogg brothers 
from Connecticut, known as the Kellogg’s Corner church. 


The Mission house of the Reformed church, near Plymouth, Sheboy- 
gan county, was the home of a few German and Swiss pastors who had 
the vision in 1862 to settle a seminary of learning in what was then 
almost a wilderness. In June its seventy-fifth anniversary was held 
with song and sermon. 


MarKERS AND MEMORIALS 


The Rasmus B. Anderson stone was placed on Muir Knoll of the 
university campus, and dedicated June 27 to the memory of the Norse 
scholar and diplomat, who died March 2, 1936, at Madison. Addresses 
were made by President Birge, Dean Christensen, and Professor Haugen 
of the university. The rock is shaped, as Professor Anderson thought, 
like a viking ship. A bronze tablet was set on the upper surface of the 
stone with an account of the career of Anderson. The inscription closes 
with an Icelandic quotation: ‘No man can gainsay the word of fate.’ 


The Nelson Dewey homestead near Cassville, which was purchased 
by the state conservation commission last year (see ante, xix, 365), is 
being refitted as a museum. The house, now called ‘Stonefield,’ was built 
after the fire of 1873 had destroyed the earlier and finer home. It is yet 
a mansion of much beauty. Many pieces of the original furniture have 
been located and are being placed in the house. A fine black walnut cab- 
inet, once the possession of Governor Dewey, has recently been placed by 
the Grant county historical society in the ‘Old Capitol’ at Belmont. 
A celebration for old Cassville and the Dewey homestead was held 
July 4-5. 


A Carl Schurz memorial in the Capitol park was assured, when 
the governor on the last of June signed the bill permitting the erection 
of such a monument. It will be the gift of the federation of German- 
American societies of the state, and will commemorate Schurz’s residence 
in Wisconsin after 1855. He was a member of the university board of 
regents and a major general in the Civil war. In 1905 he was given 
especial honors at the university commencement which he attended. This 
was his last visit to Wisconsin. 


The Rock Hill study club of Markesan erected a marker on the old 
military road near Kingston. This is the first marker to be erected on 
the eastern portion of the road, between Fort Winnebago and Fond du 
Lac. At Portage a large iron cross marking the road was unveiled in 
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1980; and in 1931 and 1932 markers were dedicated west and northeast 
of Fond du Lac for the same road, which was surveyed in 1832 and put 
into operation in 1835. 


The William P. Gundry property at Mineral Point has been offered 
to the city by the heirs to be maintained as a city park and a historical 
museum to be known as Orchard park. 


The octagon house at Watertown has been offered to the city free 
of charge by the grandson of the builder, John Richards. The condi- 
tion attached is that it be restored as it originally was and maintained 
for the use of the public. 


Excavations on the grounds of the Villa Louis at Prairie du Chien 
have exposed part of the foundations of the first Fort Crawford, erected 
in 1816 on this site. Dr. P. L. Scanlan has prepared an article on the 
rock buildings of Prairie du Chien, including the magazine of Fort Craw- 
ford. In this article he controverts several traditions about the age of 


such buildings as are standing which are featured in a recent guide to 
the city. 


History in THE STATE Press 


Colonel Marshall Cousins, president of the society, prepared in 
April a series of articles for the Eau Claire Daily Telegram, entitled 
‘New Year’s Day 1869.’ The articles recited the history of the three 
hamlets at the confluence of the Chippewa and Eau Claire rivers, the 
union of which created the city of Eau Claire. The pioneers mentioned 
were William A. Teall, Milo B. Wyman, Leslie Willson, Samuel Putnam, 
James A. Gray, Arthur Chapman, and his son C. C. Chapman, who later 
originated in Oregon the Chapman plan of taxing automobiles for build- 
ing roads, from which devolved the tax on gasoline. 


The Waukesha Freeman April 23 related the struggle for the county 
seat which took place in 1846 between Pewaukee and Prairieville (now 
Waukesha). This contest was typical of many that occurred in territorial 
days when the possession of the county seat was thought to be the sure 
road to prosperity. 


The Dunn County News, Menomonie, described June 26 the murals 
that are being placed on the walls of Stout institute, by the WPA artist 
Calvin Peters. These are scenes from the history of the region, including 
Jean Baptiste Perrault’s trading post of 1788 and French trappers on 
the Red Cedar. For the Eau Claire teachers college he is planning the 
naming of the Eau Claire river, and the peace meeting of Sioux and 
Chippewa Indians in that vicinity. 
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In the Madison State Journal for April 25 was pictured the Phil- 
ander Everson homestead at Lake Mills built in the early fifties with 
oak from the homestead timber and lumber drawn by ox teams from 
Oshkosh. The Eversons emigrated from New York state in 1840 and 
settled first at Aztalan on the farm of Judge George Hyer, whence they 
removed in 1848 to Lake Mills. Their son William sold land to the 
Northwestern railway for a right of way through the Everson homestead. 


The old house still stands south of the railway track, a relic of pioneer 
days. 


The Chippewa Falls Herald-Telegram April 20, 21 printed articles 


on ‘Pioneer Days in Chippewa Valley’ by George H. Hendry and E. W. 
Cheney. 


The Sheboygan Press April 16 recounted the tragedy of the Ehle 
family, who were all burned to death fifty years ago at a Greenbush 
farm. The story was told in H. E. Cole’s Stagecoach and Tavern Tales, 
337-339; but the Press article with its diagrams illustrates the court 
case that grew out of it (which turned on the problem of the successive 
deaths of the members of the family). The case was finally decided by 
the supreme court, when the property was awarded to the grandparents 


of the children, Mr. and Mrs. John W. Taylor of Plymouth. The ruins 
of the house are yet visible. 


A brief history of the Milwaukee National Soldiers’ home, which 
was seventy years old in May, appeared April 28 in the Milwaukee News 
from the pen of Howard A. Hayden. The first veteran to be enrolled 
was a survivor of the War of 1812, H. H. Atwood by name; there are 
now about 2,600 men, only six of whom are veterans of the Civil war, 
for whom the home was originally built with General E. M. Wol- 
cott as first commandant. The Milwaukee Soldiers’ fair held in 1865 
raised a large amount of money for a local veterans’ home and hospital. 
This was later applied to the purchase of the site, the federal govern- 
ment agreeing to build a home if the city furnished a place for it. The 
present commandant, Colonel Pearsall, has been in charge since 1922. 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 


Colonel Conrad Krez, German-American poet, soldier, lawyer, and 
politician, was honored in his native land, when early in May a tablet 
was unveiled at his birthplace, Landau in der Pfalz, where he was born 
April 27, 1828. He came to America in 1851 and three years later moved 
to Sheboygan. There upon the outbreak of the Civil war he aided in en- 
rolling the Twenty-seventh Wisconsin regiment, of which he was com- 
missioned colonel. The regiment took part in the siege of Vicksburg and 
Krez’s name heads the list on the Wisconsin Vicksburg monument. He 
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was later brevetted brigadier general. After the war he returned to She- 
boygan and it was there in 1869 that he composed his well-known poem, 
‘An Mein Vaterland.’ Krez later served one term in the state legislature, 
and was appointed by President Cleveland collector at Milwaukee where 
he died March 9, 1897. His poems are admired in Germany and the 
honor of the tablet at Landau is due to the efforts of Ludwig Finckh, a 
German poet. On the occasion of the unveiling the American-Deutsche 
Volksbund of Milwaukee and the German ambassador at Washington 
cabled congratulations. 


The celebration of the sesquicentennial of the passing of the Ordi- 
- mance of 1787, which organized the Northwest territory (see ante, xx, 
474) is to continue throughout this year and next. July 13 in New York 
City a reproduction of the Confederation congress and the adoption of 
the ordinance was staged at the city hall. In November a caravan is to 
set out for the Ohio, duplicating the expedition that founded Marietta. 
A pictorial map with historic scenes has been prepared for distribution 
to the school children of the six states admitted from the Northwest ter- 


ritory. 


The Peoria chapter of the Sons of the American Revolution placed 
June 13 a memorial plaque on the reputed burial place of the Potawatomi 
chief, Senachwine, north of Putnam, Illinois. Five Potawatomi from 
Kansas attended the ceremony, and the address was given by P. G. Ren- 
nick of Peoria. Upon the tablet is engraved the speech Senachwine made 
to Black Hawk, against going to war with the whites. Material was found 
on this chief and his activities in the Draper manuscripts in the Wis- 
consin historical library. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


D. O. Kinsman (‘Genesis of Wisconsin’s Income Tax Law’) is head 
of the Economics department, American university, Washington, D.C. 


Thomas Pederson (‘Some Recollections’), of Mildred, Minnesota, 
tells of his early home in Long Coulee, La Crosse county, Wisconsin, 
with other Norse countrymen. These reminiscences, to appear in several 
installments, will take the readers to a Wisconsin lumber camp, through 
Dakota blizzards, prairie and forest fires, and other pioneering expe- 
riences of Mr. Pederson. 


Louise Phelps Kellogg (‘“On Wisconsin’—The Football Song’), 
research associate of the society’s staff, is well known to the readers 
for her contributions to the magazine from time to time. Her most re- 
cent publication is the volume entitled The British Régime in Wisconsin 
and the Northwest. 
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Edward A. Birge, president emeritus of the University of Wisconsin 
and a curator of the society, follows the Burr W. Jones ‘Reminiscences’ 
with a short eulogy of their author. 


Documents—The letter by Gerhard Kremers, father of Dr. Edward 
Kremers, emeritus professor of pharmaceutical chemistry, University of 
Wisconsin, was written to an uncle in Germany. He describes the de- 
parture from his native land, arrival at Manitowoc Rapids, Wisconsin, 
the purchase of a farm, and contributes other information helpful to 
prospective emigrants. It was published in a newspaper in Germany. 
The translation is by Dr. Edward Kremers. 





